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Emergency attitude fades ..., 


business. MINS + 1938 NORMAL U.S. EXPORTS 
AND FACTOR | 


Siow motion war in the West is serving to | 


calm official excitement. 
straining influence on emergency planning. 
Mr. Roosevelt decides to disband the War 
Resources Board. First flush of war specula- 
tion in commodities and securities is worn off, 

All in all, war at this stage just isn’t what 
was expected. Result is a let-down compar- 
able to that in Britain when expected Ger- 
man air bombs failed to fall. 

Oficial, inside view is that the present is 
the quiet before the storm. Failure of latest 
peace offensive would bring an air offensive. 


‘Neutrality issue before Congress is divided 
into two parts, with the outlook as follows: 

Part One: Removal of the existing embargo 
on export of arms, ammunition and munitions 
of war to belligerents. Removal is probable, 
but not assured. 

Part Two: Enactment of a rigid system of 
cash-and-carry that would bar American ship- 
ping from many trade routes. Enactment 
seems sure regardless of action on embargo 
removal, owing to isolationist support. 

Enactment of proposed cash-and-carry 
plan of neutrality would make difficult any 
American involvement in European war as 
result of argument over sea rights. Those 
rights could be abandoned by Presidential 
decree of “combat areas” confining U. S. ship- 
ping largely to Latin American trade. 

Rigid terms of the proposed law are lead- 
‘ing to some straying of support by conserva- 
tive Senators. 

* 

War itself in Europe is bogged down; is 
confined to skirmishes and occasional air 
sorties on land, submarine attacks at sea. 

Ahead is a German “peace” offensive, based 
upon disappearance of Poland and upon a 
promise that now the Germans will be satis- 
hed with a modest allotment of colonies. 
Ofhcial view is that this offensive will fail 
and will be followed by real war in the West. 
However, a growing, but still minority opin- 
ion is that Britain and France may call off the 
war if a satisfactory plan can be arranged. 

War, if continued, would bring heavy 
property destruction and would stimulate war 
orders. However, British and French buying 
is to be careful and at present is confined 
largely to the Empire. British buyers in the 
Argentine fixed a price for commodities 
wanted and told sellers that business was on 
4 “take-it-or-leave-it” basis. Prospect is that 
So Jong as possible, allies will pinch pennies. 


* * 

Industrial activity is continuing to forge 
ahead in the United States. 

indication is that Federal Reserve Board in- 
dustrial production index averaged between 
110 and 112 in September against 102 in Aug- 
ust. Forecast is that the rate will rise to 
between 115 and 117 in October and will 
average near 120 in the fourth quarter. 

Present activity is based heavily on buy- 
ing for inventory; will face a severe setback 
in frst half of 1940 unless soon supported 
by war orders and by increased domestic 
orders for plant and equipment. 

Slow-motion war in Europe, if continued, 
will not importantly support U. S. industry. 
_ But: Support is to come from some step up 
‘n domestic armament expenditures; from 
railroad buying; from some plant expansion; 
n continued heavy government expendi- 
‘ures. that will rise as WPA enrollment is 
‘alsed during the winter months. 
Destructive war in Europe would quickly 
‘ce the pace of American industry to the 
1929 production level and beyond. 


fro} 


fo 


* * * 

possible business urge to participate 
is repressed by British war tax plans. 

Base tax on corporation and individual in- 
“ome in Britain will be 37!3 per cent as 
*Sainst 4 per cent for individuals and a top 
° 18 per cent for corporations in this coun- 
try, Confiscatory estate taxes are to apply. 

Even SO, Britain will pay for less than one- 
half of the cost of government in war time. 


Any 
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_ Economic Warfare and Americas: Exports: 
Billion-Dollar Trade Now “Contraband” 


OUR-FIFTHS of this country’s normal sales 
to Europe have been labeled “contraband” 
by the nations at war. 

Only about one-fifth of American exports to 
the warring countries and their neighbors 
would be free from the war ban if Germany, 
Great Britain and France made effective full 
enforcement of their contraband lists. The 
rest—a trade worth more than one billion dol- 
lars—would be liable to search and possible 
seizure. 

Already British contraband control officers 
are stopping American vessels, inspecting their 
holds, and in some cases impounding their car- 
goes as prizes of war. German submarines, 
less effective in contraband control, are never- 
theless making their blockade of Great Britain 
as tight as possible. 


LITTLE OF TRADE UNTOUCHED 


The effect that this economic warfare on the 
high seas might have on American trade with 
Europe is shown in the Pictogram at the top of 
this page. The Pictogram divides America’s 
1938 export trade with the warring nations 
and their European neighbors into two classes: 
contraband and non-contraband. 

Revealed are these facts, which now give 
concern to pilots of the American neutrality 
policy: blockades and counter-blockades would 
permit only 226 million dollars’ worth of Amer- 
ican exports to reach Europe untouched. The 
bulk of what Americans sell to Europe, as 
shown by last year’s trade figures, is contra- 
band of war, as defined by the belligerent na- 
tions. American goods that have thus been 
classed as contraband were worth 1,035 million 
dollars to exporters in this country last year. 

These figures are based on a United States 
News’ study of 1938 export trade totals for 
eighteen nations in Europe, including the Eu- 
ropean countries officially at war and neutral 
neighbors that could act as avenues of supply. 


WORST STILL TO COME 


It is obvious from these figures that contra- 
band lists are being gently enforced—just now. 
American trade with Europe has not yet fallen 
to anything like 4 level of 20 per cent of nor- 
mal. A few ships have been stopped, a number 
of shipments have been countermanded before 
they were loaded, a few cargoes have been con- 
fiscated. 

Government officials point out, however, that 
the worst is yet to come, if economic warfare 
continues. There are several measures, all 
affecting American trade, that the warring na- 
tions have not yet introduced in earnest. 

Great Britain has not yet revived its “ration- 
ing” system for neutral countries that cut so 


* deeply into American trade with Scandinavia 
during the World War. Germany has made 
only a start at “unrestricted” submarine war- 
fare against neutral shipping. Last week’s 
sinkings of Scandinavian vessels carrying war 
materials to England’ have not yet been ex- 
tended to American vessels, but officials must 
reckon with the possibility that German sub- 
marines may soon be instructed to stop Amer- 
ican ships bound for Britain. 


What this could mean to American farms, 
factories and mines is shown by a glance at 
the character of exports to Europe. 

The contraband lists announced by Germany 
and Great Britain forbid shipment of the fol- 
lowing goods to the enemy: _ 

Weapons and munitions of all kinds and ma- 
terials for their use or manufacture. 

Warships, trucks, airplanes, armor plate and 
instruments or materials for their use or man- 
ufacture. . 
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The Proposed Law: 
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Chemical battle materials and machines for 
their use or manufacture. 


Fuel of all kinds; contrivances for or means 
of transportation and communication, and ma- 
terials or instruments for their use or manu- 
facture. 

All other articles necessary or convenient for 
carrying on a war. 

In addition, the contraband lists forbid ship- 
ment of food and clothing or any instruments 
for their manufacture if such food and cloth- 
ing are likely to find their way to the armed 
forces of the enemy. This classes food and 
clothing as “conditional contraband.” | 


FUEL IS CONTRABAND 


Experts have found only a limited number of 
American products that are not hit by these 
all-embracing contraband lists. Among them 
are tobacco, some furniture, business machines, 
household appliances and miscellaneous special- 
ties such as toys, etc. Even these might be 
barred on the theory that they could be con- 
verted to military use or that they might bol- 
ster civilian morale in the enemy camp. Dur- 
ing the last war Great Britain interfered with 
toy shipments to Germany, because toys might 
buoy civilian morale. 

American trade with Great Britain—this 
country’s largest customer—would be cut from 
its last year’s level of 521 million dollars to only 
139 million dollars, if the German blockade were 
fully effective. Chief casualties would be sales 
of cotton, grain, petroleum, steel, copper, in- 
dustrial machinery and aircraft. 

The British blockade of Germany, if only 
contraband goods were stopped, would cut 
American trade with Germany from last year's 
total of 107 million dollars to a bare ten mil- 
lion dollars. American producers of cotton, 
corn, petroleum, copper, machinery and phos- 
phates would suffer most. 


OUR TRADE WITH BRITAIN 


Economic warfare, which depends on starv- 
ing the guns and the stomachs of the enemy, 
thus affects the richest part of America’s for- 
eign trade—our exports to Europe. 

Under the present neutrality law a great part 
of American shipments to the war area are 
permitted to run the blockades; thus exports 
have not yet been sliced to one-fifth their nor- 
mal value. However, full enforcement of the 
contraband lists by Germany and the Allies 
would increase the risks faced by American 
shippers who try to pass the blockade, would 
swiftly reduce American sales to Europe. 

That is why Government officials are asking 
for a cash-and-carry neutrality law to shift the 
risk of blockade-running to foreign vessels. 


> 
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The March the News 


Reich-Soviet deal brings peace 
“scare” . . . Congress’ neutrality 
fight... the Americas’ “safety- 

zone.” 


TOCKS on the New York Exchange 
slipped a little. Government bonds began 

to climb. The U.S. Treasury wondered if 
times were propitious to borrow a little more. 

Such were the financial indices which ac- 
companied the week’s developments in Eu- 
rope. Observers said they indicated a “peace 
scare.” 

Source of the “scare” was a new deal be- 
tween the German Reich and the Russian 
Soviet. These mighty dictatorships com- 
pleted the fourth partition of Poland as War- 
saw capitulated in flames, and the Reich of- 
fered peace in the west in exchange for a new 
status quo in the east. 

German peace feelers were backed by hints 
that if Britain and France refused to call off 
hostilities, Germany and Russia might reach 
an alliance. These threats seemed to be 
taken more seriously in American financial 
marts than in European war zones. Britain 
grimly announced food rationing plans and 
stiff war taxes. 


NEUTRALITY STRUGGLE 


In Washington the American Congress 
rolled up its sleeves for verbal conflict over 
neutrality. To the Senate went the Foreign 
Relations Committee’s “title-and-carry” bill 
with presumed Administration blessing. This 
proposed measure would repeal the present 
arms embargo, which is anathema to the 
State Department, and substitute a law which 
would clear American ships out of war zones, 
make belligerent buyers pay cash for U.S. 
materials. 

Legislative seas as rough as a submarine- 
infested ocean, awaited the proposal. For in 
the Senate a determined bloc of isolationists 
is preparing to attack and sink proposals to 
lift the embargo. 

From the White House came no word on 
new neutrality proposals. Instead, the Presi- 
dent quietly announced that the War Re- 
sources Board, set up to plan for a war 
emergency in the United States, would soon 
disband. Intimations were that no emergency 
exists. 

But in Panama City war emergency talk 
filled the air. Proposed was a 300-mile 
“safety zone” around the two American con- 
tinents, within which European fighting ships 
might not enter. The Pan American Confere 


(Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.) 
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within the 
News 


MAP is magic. It is bright with 
orange and yellow patches. These 
patches mean people, cities, rivers and 
mountains. They mean nations and 
states. 

Generals look at a map and dot ,t 
with colored pins to show battle lines. 
Economists look at a map and dot it 
with pins to show trade channels. 

We looked at our map early in the 
week and also speared it with colored 
pins. Every pin point was worthy of a 
story, no matter where it pierced the 
map. Not just any story ... but one 
that would be concise, pertinent, of sig- 
nificance to the reader. 

~ 


The first pin hit Washington: 

FIRST—THE CAPITOL: The neu- 
trality law remains the hub around 
which most of official Washington re- 
volves. This week the contest between 
isolationists and Administration sup- 
porters begins in earnest. We figured 
that the best way for any one to follow 
the contest was to have handy a copy of 
what it was all about. For that reason 
we have published on Page 10 the com- 
plete text of the proposed measure elim- 
inating the arms embargo. 

Then to make certain that the con- 
troversy could be followed, issue by is- 
sue, we had our staff prepare for Page 3 
the inside story of what the argument 
was all about. 

NEXT—THE WHITE HOUSE: Pres- 
ident Roosevelt said that the War Re- 
sources Board would disband as soon 
as it made its report. We wondered 
why .. . and we found out all the an- 
swers to this vital question affecting the 
man in the office, the man in the factory 
and the man in the street. Look for the 
Newsgram on this same page. 

* * 


The next pin hit south: 
LOCALE— PANAMA CITY: There, 
meeting with the foreign ministers of 


‘90 American Republics, our own Under 


Secretary of State Welles had some 
mighty important things to say. One 
was the idea of a “safety-belt” to pro- 
tect this hemisphere. Another was the 
question of financial aid to the Repub- 
lics. We investigated both problems. 
Packed with understandable information 
we present on Page 7 under “The World 
Week” everything there is to be said 
about the naval policing of this hemi- 
sphere. On Page 12, there is an article 
which relates our past and present ex- 
periences in South America trade. 
* * 


The next pin hit east: 


LOCALE—SOMEWHERE IN THE. 


ATLANTIC: The fact that both British 
and German men-o’-war are stopping 
and seizing neutral shipping in the name 
of contraband has led us to find out just 
what these blockades mean to our own 
export shipping business. The Picto- 
gram on Page 1 is an “eye-opener”; the 
article just below it carries facts and 
figures even more dramatic. 
* * 


LOCALE—LONDON: If you want to 
know what war really takes out of a 
person’s pocketbook, turn to Page 5 and 
read what our financial experts have 
found out about the new levies made by 
the British Government on its citizens. 
It’s a new fight behind the lines. 


* 


The next pin hit northeast: 

LOCALE—BERLIN: The new Nazi- 
Soviet pact has given our foreign affairs 
staff plenty to do. We think that the 
analysis of the new war strategy on 
Page 11 will prepare any reader for 
what may happen if war-makers sud- 
denly decide to become peace-makers. 


* * 


There isn’t much room to tell of the 
other features in this issue of ‘The 
United States News.” But this much 
can be said: If the reader wants to 
know what’s going on backstage in 
Washington, see the Washington Whis- 
pers on this page; for a preview of 
what may be in store for industry 
through price-controllers, turn to Page 
7 for the story on the TNEC’s new in- 
quiry into the petroleum industry; for 
concise knowledge of finance and labor 
developments, turn to Page 13; and for 
a well-documented record of just what 
Congress has said and done since it 
convened in extraordinary session, read 
the articles on Page 8. 


Whispe 
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Taxes For Defense... Latin American Loans... War Plans.:; 


Peace Talks ... Neutrality Mail . .. Isolationists’ ‘Ally 


Reports. persist on the inside 
that President Roosevelt is plan- try. 
ning a series of important 
changes in the War Department 
to clear up personality differ- 
ences. National defense policies 
are said to be affected by the 
clash of viewpoints among of- 
ficials charged with running the 
Army. 
x * 


A minority, but still expressed, 
opinion among American diplo- 
mats is that there remains a 
chance that Europe’s war may 
be halted by diplomatic negotia- 
tion before it reaches the stage of 
real destruction in the West. Ma- 
jority opinion, however, is that 
no peace offensive could succeed 
in view of past experience under 
German promises of no further 


aggression. 


Mr. Roosevelt is described by 
the New Deal wing of his advis- 
ers as having his own ideas about 
control of American business in 
event of war and those ideas 
differ materially from the War 
Department ideas represented 
by the 1939 industrial mobiliza- 
tion plan. President’s economic 
advisers urge that a more demo- 
cratic set of controls than those 
now applying in Britain and 


war are 


* France be devised for this coun- + 


Isolationists 
quietly cheering the new British 
taxes as their best ally in re- 
cruiting sentiment back of the 
idea of steering clear of Europe. 

Already under wy is an unre- 
ported study by the Treasury of 
various methods for working out 
an effective tax on excess cor- 
poration profits that may arise 
from national defense or from 
war orders. 
express the view that the 1940 
Congress will consider this issue. 


The White House and State De- 
partment differ with the experts 
of the Department of Commerce 
on prospects for 
trade with Latin America. Com- 
merce Department idea is that 
trade promoters are chasing a 
rainbow in nations to the South 
unless this country gives those 
nations money with which to in- 
crease their purchases, 


Shipping chiefs 
with Europe might be blacked 
out by the proposed neutrality 
ban on shipping to nations at 
receiving assurances 
from high Administration circles 


in Congress are 
x * 


they find openings 


area. 
Officials privately 


can vessels. 


xk rt 


developing 


overwhelmingly 


ion back home. 


*x* * 
wreose 


they are saying. 


trade 


sional 


that they will be “taken care of” ¢ 
in Latin America or the Pacific 
if the White House neutrality 
changes are approved. 


Worrying officials in charge of 
international shipping 
problem: If American lines are 
taken off the northern European 
run due to strict neutrality, will 
in Latin 
America and the Pacific without 
impoverishing existing steam- 
ship companies operating in that 
Fear is that the western 
hemisphere trade routes may be- 
come overcrowded with Ameri- 


Senators and Congressmen are 
discounting the importance of 
the pro-embargo mail that has 
been flooding their offices. Dis- 
mayed at first, most lawmakers 
now believe that the mail, which 
opposes’ the 
President's program, is not truly 
representative of majority opin- 
“Most people 
don’t bother to write letters,” 


If WPA comes under Congres- 
consideration 
extra session, a number of Con- 
gressmen are hoping to pare it 
down to a skeleton work force, 


just enough reliefers to com- 
plete existing projects. A bill 
to accomplish this may be in- 


troduced. 


War department checked and 
found German army communi- 
ques on the Polish invasion 100 
per cent accurate. The conclu- 
sion is that the German army 
learned from the last war that it 
doesn’t pay to misinform the 
German people. The German 
army communiques are not to 
be confused with Nazi propa- 


ganda bulletins. 
x 


Supporters of the arms embargo, 
such as Senator Clark (Dem.), 
of Missouri, are citing the Presi- 
dent’s 1936 Chautauqua speech, 
in which Mr. Roosevelt con- 
demned traffic in arms, as proof 
that the President has made a 
complete reversal of policy in 
the past three years. White 
House insiders, commenting on 
why the President has not ex- 
plained this shift publicly, say 
his explanation is that “world 
conditions have changed.” 
+ + + 

Big industrialists hear that there 
will be no large war orders from 
Great Britain and France for 
many months to come, certainly 
not while the war is in the diplo- 
matic stage. 


is this 


at this 


CHIEF EXECUTIVE'S DESK ...NOTES AND TOYS... 
CROWDED WORK BASKET... ‘NEUTRAL’ COMMENTS 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S desk looks + 


like a cross between a gift-shop counter 
and a department-store toy counter. 

For example, among the items the White 
House charwoman has to dust each night are 
the following: one water pitcher, one desk cal- 
endar, one tray with two tumblers, five silver 
ash trays, one brass ash tray, one telephone, one 
pair of bookends, half a dozen books, one mag- 
nifying glass, one jar of paste, one eyeglass case, 
one pin cushion, three paper cutters, one knife, 
one silver cigarette case, twenty yellow pencils, 
three pen-and-ink sets, four fountain pens, two 
silvér match boxes, one modernistic silver desk 
lamp, one ship’s clock, one crystal paper weight, 
one blotter pad, one ship’s wheel cigarette 
lighter, one paid of scissors, one silver smoking 
set, one upright engagement pad, scores of china 
dolls, donkeys, pigs, dogs, squirrels, roosters and 
elephants, and a few unidentified objects. 

These are the regular, 
stand-by inhabitants. 
From day to day there 
are others—state papers, 
memoranda, reports, let- 
ters, telegrams—scraps of paper that come and 
go. Last week, these had their place in the 
sun: 

There was, first, a memorandum to Secretary 
Steve Early announcing that the White House 
would not launch a counter-offensive to bring 
pressure on Congress to repeal the arms 
embargo. 

There was the copy of the President's letter 
read by the Gold Star Mothers at the Tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier, the letter which said 
in part: “In the present harrowing conflict 
we are determined that this Republic, in so far 


Bits of Paper 


That Win Place 
in the Sun 


as lies within the power of its Government, 


shall remain aloof—truly and honestly neutral. 
We are determined that there shall be no aug- 
mentation of the membership rolls of the Gold 
Star Mothers.” 

There were the credentials of the new Cana- 


dian Minister, Loring C. Christie, K. C., who 
told Mr. Roosevelt that it was “the earnest wish 


of His Majesty’s Government in Canada. that 


the cordial neighborly relations between the 
their 


peoples of these two countries and 
governments shall always be confirmed and 
strengthened.” 


At the President’s elbow one day was a one- 


—H-rris & Ewing 

PASSWORD, PLEASE 
For the first time since the Wilson Administra- 
tion, the North Grounds of the White House are 
closed to visitors by order of the United States 


Secret Service. 


foot doll, representing a conscientious-looking 
Red Cross nurse. 

There was an Executive order partially sus- 
pending Civil Service requirements for ap- 
pointments in connection with the neutrality 
and preparedness programs. 

One day a huge silver 
loving cup towered over 
For Winner the desk-top. It was the 
Of Boat Race President’s Cup, for the 

winner of the motor-boat 
races on the Potomac. 

On top of the document pile was a proclama- 
tion naming the week beginning Oct. 8 as Fire 
Prevention Week. In this proclamation Presi- 
dent Roosevelt pointed out that fire losses last 
year exceeded $265,000,000. 

There was a carbon copy of the President's 
birthday greetings to King Christian X of 
Denmark. 

On the scratch pad was a notation to remind 
White- House physician McIntire to report the 
condition of Senator Glass, who was ill with 
bronchitis. 


A Loving Cup 


There was another memorandum to Secre- 


tary Early asking him to announce that the 
President would send no nominations to the 
Senate until neutrality legislation had been 
cleared off the books. (At the last session of 
Congress President Roosevelt made 10,979 
nominations, and the Senate rejected only 12, 
bringing the total number of Roosevelt nomi- 
nations to 57,531.) 


Also, there was a note to six members of the 
Cabinet—Secretaries Hull, Woodring, Wallace 
and Perkins, Acting Secretary of the Navy 
Edison and Attorney General Murphy—calling 
them to a special conference to discuss the 
extraordinary measures in progress in the vari- 
ous departments to preserve neutrality. 


And finally, slipped 


Legislative into the President’s 
Leaders Call at brown leather engage- 
White House ment pad, which looks 


like a restaurant menu, 
were the daily printed lists of White House 
callers. Last week these lists were crowded 
with such Congressional names as Senator 
Allen J. Ellender (Dem.), of Louisiana; Sen- 
ator Sheridan Downey (Dem.), of California; 
Rep. James W. Wadsworth (Rep.), of New 
York; Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney (Dem.), 
of Wyoming; Rep. James G. Scrugham (Dem.), 
of Nevada; Senator Josiah W. Bailey (Dem.), 
of, North Carolina; Rep. Andrew J. May (Dem.), 
of Kentucky, and Rep. Carl Vinson (Dem.), of 
Georgia. 

The Chief Executive’s weekly press confer- 
ences also were listed on the engagement pad. 
As has been the rule recently, these conferences 
were more negative than positive; that is, their 
significance lay in what was not said and in 
the manner in which it was not said, rather 
than in any information the President felt in- 
clined to offer. 

At Friday’s meéting, for example, President 
Roosevelt declined, with a grin, to discuss the 
new Administration neutrality bill, the fate of 
the War Resources Board, the reports of sub- 
marines operating in American waters, the re- 
cent speech of John Hamilton, chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, and past Army 
and Navy mobilization plans. 

He even refused to commit himself on the 
outcome of the World Series. President Roose- 
velt is neutral. 


—Harris & Ewing 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING 
Col. Harry K. Rutherford, secretary of the War 
Resources Board, will find that his term of office 
has been brief when the Board disbarNis in the 


near future. 


PREPAREDNESS. 


AMERICA'S PLAN 


War Resources Board to disband, 
but mobilization plans will go on. 
What lies behind latest national de- 
fense moves. 


ROPOSALS for war-time mobilization of 
American industry are not likely to be 
shelved as a result of the President’s announce- 
ment that the recently appointed War Resources 
Board will soon disband. 

Basis of industrial mobilization plans is data 
carefully and continuously compiled by the War 
and Navy Departments since 1921. Government 
officials will continue to use these studies in 
future plans, even though the War Resource: 
Board ceases to exist. 

Reasons advanced for the President's latest 
action are: 

1. That attention given the War Resources 
Board has aroused false fears that a war emer- 
gency is imminent. 

2. That the Board—as appointed—contained 
no representatives of labor or agriculture. 

End of the War Resources Board is taken by 
government advisers to mean merely that indus- 
trial mobilization plans will be soft-pedaled in 
the future, but that plans will continue to be 
Studied and revised according to past procedure. 

Keystone of the 1939 mobilization plan is the 
War Resources Administration, to be headed by 
an Administrator responsible directly to the 
President. It would be the Administrator's duties 
to place American industry, agriculture an¢ 
labor on a war basis to coordinate their actiy- 
ities with national defense needs. 


Four Groups To Assist 


War Administration 


Assistance would be given the Administrator 
by other members of the administration and 5Y 
four super-g-»vernmental agencies: the War Fi- 
nance Administration, the War Trade Admin.s- 
tration, the War Labor Administration and thé 
Price Control Authority. 


Together these agencies would direct factories 
to fill war orders, assure ample supplies of labor 
and materials for these factories, supervise 4. 
financial and foreign trade transactions, 4% 
place a ceiling on prices. Close cooperation 
would be maintained with the Army, Navy and 
Draft Boards. 


Principal difference between the unnublished 
1939 plan and the 1936 plan is the increased 1m" 
portance attached to the War Resources Admin- 
istration. In the earlier plan, that administra- 
tion had only equal authority with other supe’ 
agencies. The later plan makes the War Re- 
sources Administration the pivot for all indus- 
trial activity during war. 


The War ‘Resources Board was appointed 4°) 
August and it was immediately surmised that 
this Board would become the War Resources 
Administration in the event of a war emergenc’, 
Since labor and agriculture were not repi®- 
sented complaints were lodged in Administration 
councils from these quarters. 

Outbreak of war in Europe brought increas: 
ing attention to the new Board and more ¢or- 
plaints from unrepresented groups. This wes 
followed by a presidential announcement that 
the Board would disband as soon as its prese? 
report is completed. ss 


The Future Program 


For Emergencies 


Disbandment of the Board has given [is€ 
rumors that the Administration now plans 
meet a war emergency—if it comes—W ith pres- 
ent government agencies. vole 

Such reports fail to square with proposa-- 
from Army and Navy leaders who have been - 
sponsible all along for preparedness plans. — 
have consistently contended that emergenc’ 
powers should repose in emergency agencies 
manned by civilian leaders. The 1936 Industri: 
Mobilization Plan said: | 3 

“The controls and functions under discussion 
are not and should not be exercised in peace: 
The emergency organization would automa: 
ally terminate after war. If these controls de a 
exercised by a Cabinet department the tenden<: 
would be to retain such added ,war-emersen 
powers after the-end.of “war and s 
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ence also considered methods of 
strengthening cultural and trade 
relations among American repub- 
lics, listened willingly to sug- 
gestions that more North Amer- 
ican cash might flow south. 

A desire for peace prompted 
Aviatrix Laura Ingalls to fly her 
plane above Washington, drop 


* anti-war propaganda pamphlets 


on the capital. For her zeal, 
Miss Ingalls was hailed before 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority, 
sharply reminded that flying 
above the White House and 
other Washington sectors was 
barred. 

Peace in party politics was 
frowned upon by John D. M. 
Hamilton, Republican Party 
Chairman. This came in reply 
to presidential suggestions that 
war in Europe called for unity 
at home. .The-G.O.P. Chairman 
countered that if unity at home 
called for turning Republicans 
into Democratic rubber stamps, 
the price is too high. 

The American Legion, meet- 
ing in Chicago, placed its faith 
in Congress to keep America 
neutral, but urged that the 
United States arm to the teeth. 

Quiet prevailed on the west- 
ern front in Europe, but on the 

‘North Sea a naval-airplane battle 
seemed to have taken place. Ger- 
mans claimed another British 
airplane carrier was destroyed, 
but Britons insisted not a missile 
hit its mark. Britons also heard 
that the German submarine men- 
ace had subsided, but a number 
of neutral ships, torpedoed in the 
North Sea, had different stories 
to tell. 

Industrial wheels continued to 
whirl faster in American plants 
and the Secretary of Commerce 
announced higher cash incomes 
for U.S. citizens in the coming 
quarter. The WPA, neverthe- 
less, prepared to enlarge its rolls 
as winter's approach presented 
another bleak outlook for the 
jobless. 


| ASHINGTON'’'S own world series + 
—the fight over neutrality—is | 
now turning into a contest to see 
which side, isolationists or Adminis- 
tration supporters, will sacrifice the 
most for peace. | 
Both the followers of Senator | 
Borah and the teammates of Sena- | 
tor Pittman are insistently claim- | 
ing that their faction is the peace | 
faction. President Roosevelt, it is 


A close-up of Administra- 
tion’s neutrality _ measure 
compared with its two an- 
cestors. How much pro- |. 
tectson is there in the new 
bill? Here are some answers, 


said, did his best to avert this, last 
fortnight, when he addressed Con- 
gress, saying: “Let no group assume 
the exclusive label of the peace ‘bloc’. 
We all belong to it.” 


| Wearing this mantle of peace and 
patriotism, the opposing groups in 
Congress are now making public the 
long list of liberties and rights they 
are willing to sacrifice to obtain 
peace. 

President Roosevelt’s supporters 
have gone a long way in the busi- 
ness of making sacrifices to obtain 
the kind-of neutrality law the Presi- | 
dent desires—a law that will repeal 
the arms embargo. The Administra- | 
tion’s position is written into the | 
neutrality resolution drawn last 
week by Senator Pittman and his 
colleagues and now reported to the | 
Senate by its Foreign Relations Com- | 
mittee. 


Calls For Limitation 


On President’s Powers 


| As revealed by the language of 
this draft, which has Administration | 
backing, the President's supporters | 
_are ready to make eight sacrifices 
for their kind of neutrality meas- | 
ure: | 
Sacrifice No. 1: The Pittman reso- | 
| Jution gives up the President’s ex- 
| elusive right to invoke or not to 
| invoke the Neutrality Act in case of 
» war abroad. The new language 
| grants Congress power to invoke the 
| law by concurrent resolution, mean- | 
| while retaining the President’s au- | 
_ thority as well. The present law does | 
not give Congress this right but the | 
_Bloom measure, approved by the 
House last June 30, permits either 
Congress or the Chief Executive to 
decide when the law shall come into 
' force. Senator Pittman adopted | 
' this new formula. 


This limitation on executive dis- 
cretion makes it less likely that fu- 


WAITING FOR THE VERDICT 


—Harris & Ewing 


Senator Nye (left) and Representative Bloom (rizht) both had more than their share of interest in 
what was going on behind the closed door of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee room (center) 
last week. Senator Nye was the father of the present Neutrality Act, with its arms embargo; Repre- 
sentative Bloom was the author of the Administra-tion’s neutrality bill of last spring, the bill that is 
the germ of the resolution approved last Thursday, 


Germany, Great Britain, 
Poland, Canada, Australia, New Zea- 


France, + 


land, India and South Africa, the | 


present law merely makes it unlaw- 
ful to carry arms, ammunition and 
implements of war to belligerent 
countries. 
be freely carried to the warring na- 
tions. 

This new restriction on American 
shipping and travel follows but en- 
larges on the terms of the Bloom bill, 
which passed half-way through Con- 
gress last summer before adjourn- 
ment. 

The Pittman draft also has an ex- 
ception to aid American ships and 
airlines serving British and French 


| possessions in this hemisphere and 


American transpacific airlines serv- 
ing similar possessions in the Orient. 

Sacrifice No. 3: Authors of the 
Administration neutrality resolution 
Surrender the right of American 
Shippers to hold title to their goods 
until they are delivered to a foreign 
customer abroad. 

The new measure, soon to be de- 
bated, requires that all American 
right, title and interest in any goods 
sold to belligerent countries be 
transferred to the foreign purchaser 
before these goods leave the coun- 
try. 


**Cash-and-Carry” Clause 
Is Stringently Applied 


This is much more stringent than 
the present neutrality law, whose 
“cash-and-carry” section expired 
last May. Before its expiration, the 
now - defunct “cash - and - carry” 
clause allowed the President to use 
his discretion in requiring transfer 
of title to goods exported to nations 
at war. | 


Other cargoes may still | 


iames the exceptions: citizens trav- + 


elling on a ship whose vovage began | 
before the Neutrality Act was in- | 


voked, and a 90-day grace period for 
citizens returning home from abroad 
after war begins. : 

~- Sacrifice No. 6: In time of war, the 
Administration proposal would give 
up the right of American merchant 
ships in foreign trade to carry arms, 
except small arms to maintain dis- 
cipline aboard ship. 


Ships Trading Abroad 


To Go Unarmed 


Even this is more stringent than 
the present Neutrality Act, which 
merely forbids arming of those mer- 
chant vessels that trade with the 
nations at war. Senator Pittman’s 
resolution bars arming of any Amer- 
ican merchantmen trading with any 
foreigh state. The Bloom bill was 
silent on this point. 

Sacrifice No. 7: The President’s 
right to define what type of short 
term credits may be granted to for- 
eign governments is yielded up by 
the Administration neutrality pro- 
posal. 

The law as it is now written per- 
mits the President to make ex- 
ceptions from the general ban on 


credits to foreign governments for 
“ordinary commercial credits and 
short-time obligations * * * in his 
discretion and under such regula- 
tions as he may prescribe.” 

By contrast, the new draft clamps 
cown a 90-day limit on such short- 
term credits, with no renewals per- 
mitted. Authors of the bill explain 
that 90-day terms are equivalent to 
cash in many commercial transac- 
tions, but nevertheless this clause 
has aroused some criticism as offer- 
ing a possible loophole through 
which the United States might be- 
come a creditor for Europe’s war 
bill, as in 1914-18. 

Two reports a year to Congress on 
credits granted under this authority 
are required of the President by the 
new ‘proposal, while the present law 
asks for no report at all. 

The Bloom bill carried a 90-day 
credit restriction and required re- 
ports to Congress every 90 days. 

Sacrifice No. 8: Frequency of re- 
ports by the National Munitions 
Control Board is increased from one 
to two each year by the Administra- 
tion-supported neutrality resolution. 

The law now requires this licens- 
ing and control agency to report 
only once a year, but the new sug- 


+ 1 and July 1, though the Bloom bill + 


provided for reports every 90 days 
in time of war. 


An obvious omission, highlighted 
by a glare of publicity, is the em- 
bargo on exports of arms, ammuni- 
tion and implements of war which is 


part of the present law that the | 


Administration now wants to amend. 


The Bloom bill, seeking a com- 
promise formula, confined the em- 


bargo to “arms and ammunition”, | 


this language being to permit ship- | 


ment of aircraft but forbid sale of | 


guns and ammunition and other war 
materials. 

Senator Pittman’s measure does 
not make any special rules for arms, 
ammunition and implements of war, 
but puts them on the same cash and 
carry basis as all other goods, in line 
with President Roosevelt's sugges- 
tions to Congress. 


Embargo Repeal 
The Vital Issue 


This then is the reason why this 
long list of sacrifices has been made. 
By writing a rigid resolution, with 
few loopholes for executive discre- 
tion, Democratic pilots of the meas- 
ure that bears the White House 
imprimatur are trying to cushion 
their demand that the embargo be 
repealed. 

A cry has come from isolationist 
ranks that this list of sacrifices is 
“window dressing” intended to “be- 
fuddle the issue.” 

The opponents of the Administra- 


tion on the neutrality question do 


not take issue with the long list of 
sacrificed rights. In fact, most iso- 
lationists approve the sacrifices the 
Administration has made and would 
vote for a resolution embodying 
such features. 

The Borah-Vandenberg-Nye coali- 
tion, however, wants to go one step 
further than the Administration 
proposal and the Bloom bill of last 
session in writing a neutrality law. 
While Senator Pittman’s adherents 
believe peace will be adequately pro- 
tected by the eight concessions their 
draft measure makes, the isolation- 
ists insist on a ninth sacrifice: that 
the United States forego by an em- 
bargo its trade in arms, ammunition 


(‘eosgrata: EIGHT “SACRIFICES” FOR A NEW NEUTRALITY: 
THE INSIDE OF CONTEST IN OUR LEGISLATIVE HALLS | 


say the embargo advocates, it will 
be because of selling instruments of 
death to nations at war. 


On the other hand, those who ad- 
vocate repeal of the embargo main- 
tain that if this country is involved 
in war it will be because the United 
States refused to sell instruments 
of war to those who can buy them, 
the Allies, thus bringing on military 
defeat for Great Britain and France 
and making American intervention 
necessary. | 

Oratorical guns will boom on that 
point, despite the concessions the 
Administration’s measure has made, 
until one side or the other cracks 
through the steel and concrete po- 
litical fortifications that are rapidly 
being constructed. 


and implements of war. 
If this country is dragged into war, 
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gestion is to require reports January 


AFL President William Green ture wars will be ignored, as the | IN THE BIG NEW 
publicly deplored jurisdictional Sino-Japanese war has been official- | Bloom 1940 PLYMOUTH Step inside! 10cu. ft. add Look at the luxury—feel Takethe Luxury Ride— Get outrefreshed! New en- 
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workers. So—but more quietly | y 


—did Government officials in 
Washington, who found that 
intra-labor trouble was stopping 
work on new and directly needed 
Government office buildings. 


| that this paragraph is a better safe- 

| guard against war than the one it | 
would replace. 

| Sacrifice No. 2: The Administra- 

tion resolution surrenders freedom 

for American merchant ships to car- 


in accordance with such rules and 
regulations as the President shall 
prescribe.” The Pittman measure 
plugs this loophole. 

Sacrifice No. 4: The new measure 
clears the way for the President to 
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American people may have the 


Joseph W. Tolbert + of votes ever rece'ved by any can. ‘y 


A. M. Curtis Harvey Jewett, Jr. | didates up to 1920, “O tempor, 
Springfield, Mo.; Republican Aberdeen, S$. Dak.; Republican While Congress occupies itself with consideration of Ninety-Six, 5. C.; Republican Na- ne ha the times, O the cus- R 
National Committeeman, National Committeeman, the President’s program for United States neutrality, the tional Committeeman, No living person can for a single “or 

answers: answers: problem of national unity becomes increasingly important. | @NSWeFS: nis Ne pone or og the pa- This 

N CONSIDERING a reply to your CERTAINLY feel that in times Legislators of all political shades are faced with the ques- | J% Ppp urocgp States | party. It has always ts ta a 
uery, one naturally is concerned like this, all partisan politics | : oe ; ; | s ou remain neutral. Our neu- share in.ev tit 

with ant is meant by the term should be forgotten, but this applies | tion whether they should drop political differences while | trality legislation should not be dis- ni inn os ee es Se = 

“Politics.” | Webster’s International _as much to the Administration as it | formulating a well defined foreign relations policy, or | ct pice vay il cay sag was the immortal Abraham Lincoln — 

his term to be does to anyone else. | e in position to as- | 

of govern- neve be whether they should maintain their individual positions on | | sist in arriving at a just, fair, per- 

ment; the science of dealing with ferences of opinion that are not national issues, foreign and domestic, even though that may | — and lasting peace when the through the great Republican Party, N 

the organization, regulation and ad- political and the President, I feel, ® | nations of Europe have exhausted The Republican Party has saved the | 

ministration of a state in both its can take the politics out of it by en- mean controversy. | themselves in the conflict that is | y g 4. in every crisis of ‘the past. Br 
internal and external affairs; the listing the services of competent Aware of the vital implications of action to be taken ine bp — — a | has cooperated and done its full 

theory or practice of managing or men, regardless of party affiliations, cean. Patriotism should replace share and more at times than any = 

directing affairs of public policy or to carry us through this crisis. at the special session of Congress, The United States narrow partisanship in times of in- | .44 ay other parties to protect, pre- vague 

of political parties; hence political _ There is no question that opinion News asked leaders in both houses of Congress and in the ee | serve, and transmit to posterity yet Chan 

affairs, principles, convictions, sym- in this State is for strict neutrality, s : The great Republican Party has | ynborn the inherent principles of told t 

pathies or the like.” Saadeek & Gaara with the fervent hope that we will major political parties, and others, this question: saved the U. S. A. in the crises of | patriotism, love of country, faith, cans 

I assume that your use of this A. M. CURTIS not become involved in the Euro- Are you, or are you not, of the opinion that the past, and I have abiding faith, | and fealty to our great constitution ment 
term is in the light of the above pean conflict. ; 5 ar ee and confidence in the Republican | whose anniversary we have just ob- main 

or similar definitions and not in the under present conditions “politics should be ad- Party saving the U.S. A. in the pres- | served. The great Republican Party 000 s 

limited sense of narrow, partisan or | these other matters sincere people : journed” while the Administration attempts to ent situation. The United States | has done far more for the U. Ss. A, The 

prejudiced viewpoints or political | are far apart. Miller Freeman discharge its grave responsibility to the people? rated must stay out of the con- | than all other parties combined. and ff 
action by persons whose words and | The President has asked us to re- Seattle, Wash.; Member, Repub- ict that ls now raging with intense , ci to set 
actions are dominated by selfish | main calm and think the thing , N oF : peritie Numerous answers received were published in the issues fury in Europe. We have no busi- Must Retain Principles gir cr 
motives. through. This is good advice, but ican National Committee, fs ber 18 and 25. Oth : ness interfering in the present Euro- Our party stands ready now to co- To 
most people need the benefits de- : of september an , thers are presented herewith. pean conflict at all. The nations | operate with the present Adminis- home 

Asks Free Discussions rived from educational political de- answers: : of Europe are, and always have tration so long as the Administra- of wal 

; bates to enable them to do clear HILE the President advocates been extremely jealous, and envious | tion is willing to, and will, protect nd 
Considered from this broad vieW, | thinking. In my opinion there that politics should be ad- G W S lh + ministration and New Deal no fur- | f each other. They want more ter- | American principles, and rights at = 

I have no hesitancy in voicing MY | would be great danger in calling a | journed, and he is now having a eorge _ocnryver ther. I prefer to recall 1916 when | ‘itory by way of expansion. They | home and abroad; but we will not mone 

opinion or being opposed to any ef-  trice on political debates on these | lovely second honeymoon with the Williamstown, Mass.; Chairman, the American people were persuaded | 47@ taught from infancy that the | surrender a single principle of the ebhe 

fort to stifle political discussions of questions of the hour. opposition, his actions belie his words Massachusetts Republican not to swap horses midstream, several nations are surrounded on | great Republican Party now or ever pared 
problems of either foreign or dom- Naturally the President will be | 28 Shown by the enclosed clipping State Committee which did not keep us out of war. all sides by their enemies. to placate the whims of foreign peo- more | 
estic concern. front page news every day. He has | {rom the Seattle Daily Star in which — - The American people decided at ples. ‘han 
The Congress has already cOM- | , yact machine to disseminate in- | YOU Will note that he is consorting QNSWe@Fs: How ard Coo le the ballot box in every voting pre- Americanism and_ constitutional come 
vened in special session. The Presi- | formation relating to policies fa- } With the Commonwealth Federation | (By Telegraph) ney cinct in the U. S. A. in the general | government are the supreme issues at the 
dent proposed a revision of the | \ ..4 by him through the medium | °Ut here and that he has had its ERSONALLY, I believe it both Republican, New York City; election of November, 1920, that our | now and always. There shall be no the fir 
present Neutrality Act to make poS- | of the radio and the press. It would | /¢@der, Howard Costigan, as his per- impossible and undesirable to President, National Association of | country would never become a party substitute. There is no place in the Shor 
sible the sale of arms and munitions | he easy for this to be disseminated | S°Mal guest at. the White House. adjourn politics during the present Manufacturers to the Wilsonian League of Nations | U. S. A. for bolshevism, communism, Britist 
to belligerent nations involved in the | ,, wich a way as to become propa- What he is doing, of course, is to | crisis. The inevitable result of such , by electing Honorable Warren G. | fascism, nazism or any other ism ex- stande 

present European war on the cash- | ganda to guide the current of think- | ™@ke a bid for the radical vote, in- | procedure would be acquisition by answers: Harding President of the United | cept Americanism one hundred per . 

and-carry basis. ing of the people in a particular | ©Uding the “fellow travelers.” one man of new and greater powers ONTHS ago this association sald: | States by the largest majority ever | cent. 

From what I know of this subject | channel. “The hand is the hand of Esau, | than any American should seek or “No sensible person believes | given a candidate for President up The Republicans of the U. S. A. 

I am inclined to favor the proposal We must not be drawn along by but the voice is the voice of Jacob.” accept. | that profit can come out of the | to that time. The American people | will cooperate so long as the interests 

of the President. I realize, how- propaganda, or any slogans similar a , a The American people anticipate | wreckage of human life and eco- | should remember who the Demo- | of the people of our great country 

ever, that my knowledge of the sit- | 44 the one we heard in the last (Editor's Note: The clipping re- | honest, courageous leadership at | nomic dislocation.” cratic candidates were in that mem- | are fully protected now, and for the 

uation is most superficial. I alSO | wong War, to wit: “He kept us out ferred to is an article in the Seattle this time and will defend and sup- The present situation calls for | orable election of November, 1920. future; but Republican politics will 

know that Senators and Represent- | 4¢ war” Let all issues continue to Star, September 19, stating that Mrs. | port the Government in any act | agreement on common objectives, | They were James M. Cox and Frank- | not be adjourned just to give the 

atives of both parties who have | he giscussed and debated. with ‘the _ Anna Roosevelt Boettiger, the Presi- | designed to benefit the country as a | but.the democratic process of con- | lin D. Roosevelt. Harding and Cool- | Democrats an opportunity to con- 

given this subject most careful | cords all on the table and in plain dent's daughter, and Howard G. whole. I will agree to adjourn | sultation and criticism must never | idge were the Republican candidates | tinue to perpetuate themselves in 

study are bitterly opposed to this | view of the American people. Costigan were pr uncipal speakers at politics to the extent to which poli- | be abandoned. in that memorable election and they | office, and thereby control the Gov- 

suggestion. I believe them to be a “peace meeting” in Seattle.) tics may be adjourned by the Ad-‘ (From a statement issued Sept. 20.) ' were elected by the largest landslide | ernment of the U. S. A. 

sincere—as much so as the Presi- a 

dent and Secretary of State. G Mason Owlett 

I believe therefore that a full dis- , 

cussion of this important subject | Wellsboro, Pa.; Republican | ’ 

should be had in order that the | National Committeeman, f X& \ 


efit of all views thereon. answers: \ 
— as a people are unanimous in HAVE your letter asking whethe it § tting power VS. pitching skill when 
our desire to stay out of this war. I am or am not of the opinion ~eseai TT r 
We believe that this war was de- | that under present conditions poli- Joe DIM : gio and Bucky’ Walters meet face 
reed by the will of only a few men. | tics should be adjourned while the . ' “R 
We veh no repetition of such ac- | Administration attempts to dis- to face i the World Series. But they agree Sir J 
tion in America and all the pro- | charge its grave responsibility to the Exche 
cesses of our democratic form of | people. , on it 
government should be allowed full Certainly as far as our foreign re- vesed 
play. -lations are concerned partisan poli- 
tics should play no part. The grave 
Tolerance Urged problems confronting this nation as| # You, 
These discussions should be car- | the result of a new World War « the pre 
ried on by all parties on a high | Should be met by our Government | cent ni 
plane, with the good of the nation’) 4nd our people in a non-partisan go "Ste: th.) 3712 pe 
should proceed with tolerance of This does not mean, however, that Accer 
the views of opposing sides. the present crisis should be used (ak surtaxe 
Naturally the Chief Executive, | an excuse to further extend one-man pounds, 
with information supplied by the | government or impose additional the pre 
Diplomatic Service, is best equipped | rubber-stamp legislation upon our schedul 
to handle the questions arising out | people. The need is as great as ever lowest 
of this war. The suggestions of the | to restore Constitutional processes in on inco 
Executive therefore should have | our national administration. Incre: 
But on the other hand, the peo- Keeping Out of War Series Redu 
atives in the Congress should be | Democrats joined with the Repub- persons 
should be heard.and weighed with | ing at least a beginning toward ee | Exten 
sympathetic consideration. economy and common sense in Fed- eae tax, in 
The President has known for | eral finances should be continued. — 
some time of the proximity of this If the American form of govern- “ipo P 
war. He gave voice of his fears re- | ment is to be preserved we must sad 
cently as he left Warm Springs, yet | fight to keep out of this second great orOr is 
he has continued to participate uropean war. Nothing that we a Bri 
directly and keenly in partisan | could accomplish by participating in bth 
politics in his own party. He has _ this war would sufficiently compen- | = ||. if 
challenged the leadership of his sate for the loss of our young men 
party as well as the people of the | on the battlefields of Europe. | 
nation as to his aims and rposes 
in a continuation of the use. beer, on 
e present crisis to further its revo- These 
after 1940. Jutionary plans in connection with ditiona: 
We can acknowledge his sincerity | oyr domestic economy, politics can- 009 000 
of purpose, but it is also equally | not be adjourned. If the New Deal| Othe) 560,000 
all political faiths disagree with | to our involvement in the present ~ Copyright, 1989, R, J, Reynolds Company, Winston-Salem, North Caroling Es S al 
these policies, and it is, of course, war, again I say politics cannot be a ae ring th 
understood that the adoption or re- | adjourned. The people will not per- 
jection of them will have a pro- | mit politics to be adjourned while of the Nationsl League .. . 


found effect upon the future of this | the Administration continues its Sones le Deer ee eee oe likely a¢ any time to win his own ball 


republic. tomer any time...an old hand at this game in the batter's box... It will be ] 
We have innumerable domestic | a pada Series business...been in these one of the big moments in the history 
problems which press for solution, Depends on Administration of baseball when Walters and the Cin- 
and will continue to do so as they If we are to have a united people Reds mest Joo DiMaggio snd 
will not be solved by this foreign | to meet this present crisis the ad- ps a oo Se av fl his New York Yankee team-mates. = the } 
War. Our millions are yet unem- | visers of this Administration who do either way. “I'm Rive !Ower dyed-in-the- 
ployed; our national debt mounts not believe in the American system favorite ci b .d,” MOKre the the ave S! By Urn. More lea ff 
higher dav b garette brand,” Joe says. ES pep SWivaje, “280, Ce found any other brand—at any price— P PCF PUTT deficit 
gner day by day; our warfare be- | of government must be ousted from “Well, it's Camels. Camels are long- In R PACK, "Of § py els “arene ee ee a ) 
tween labor and capital continues, | power. A united front to Save this bubaing They give me the economy TH “ EXTR4 eo —% anything like the down- more puffs per pack! ans fre 
and there are many others, not the | country from the horrors of another of extra smoking per pack—a real say- —_ —— wigs ayrencbenellphes nh peo 
least of which is the increase of re- | destructive war can only be accom- ing if you're a steady smoker like I pa — rT do ney taste good Yohn ha 
over busi- | plished by a government sympa- am—they’re milder, with a hearty fla- Penny for 
ness and local self-government by | thetic with th est 
vor. ‘I'd walk a mile for a Camel! of extra smokes in every pack.” your best cigarette buy 
_ No one can therefore say at the 
_ Many millions are honestly anx- | present time whether politics should e ch 
‘ous Over the future of our country. _ be adjourned until the Administra- “pendit 
Surely no harm can come of a con- | tion gives evidence of the manner | om year 
Unued debate by our citizenship on jn which it proposes to discharge i rang of 
such questions. We agree as one its grave responsibility to the people | y at'y 
man on national defense, but on | in this crisis. = LONG R Previous 
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feasgraze THE COST OF WAR MEASURED BY BRITAINS NEW TAXES 


ger in America’s fourth arm 4 


of defense, its taxpayers, 1 woke 

cn Sept. 27 to a realization of the 

sacrifices required by modern war. 

This realization was born of the dras- 

tic war taxes accepted that day by 
the warring British people. 

Americans already were aware, 


War behind the lines. 
Net result of new levy on 
British taxpayers. 


vaguely, of what Sir John Simon, 
Chancellor of the British Exchequer, 
told the House of Commons. Ameri- 
cans were not surprised by his state- 
ment that it costs twice as much to 
maintain an army division, about 15,- 
ng0 soldiers, as it did 25 years ago. 
They knew that swift pursuit planes 
and flying fortresses cost from three 
to seven times as much as the old 
air crates. 

To Americans, Sir John brought 
home the meaning of this higher cost 
of war to everyone who has money to 
spend, whether for cigarettes or 
sugar. This he did by announcing to 
an uncritical House of Commons a 


schedule of war taxes, staggering , 


even to the Englishman, who is 
more resigned to heavy tax burdens 
than the American. This war in- 
come tax is six times that imposed 
at the end of 1914—the first year of 
the first World War. 

Shocked but not resentful, the 
British accepted an increase in the 
standard rate for income taxes from 


—Wide 


“FEROCIOUS” TAXES 
Sir John Simon, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, announces a war income 
tax six times greater than that im- 
posed in the first year of the first 

World War. 


World 


the previous 27% per cent to 35 per 
cent now, and to a record high of 
3712 per cent beginning with the 
next fiscal year. 

Accepted also were: Increases in 
Surtaxes on incomes above 2,000 
pounds, a little more than $8,000 at 
the present exchange, bringing the 
Schedule from 10 per cent on the 
lowest taxable level to 80 per cent 
on incomes of $400,000; 

Increases in estate or inheritance 
taxes ranging from 10 to 20 per cent; 

Reductions in exemptions so that 
income taxes must be paid by single 
persons with incomes of $480 and by 
Married couples with incomes of 
$1,000: 

Extension off the excess profits 
tax, in the near future, to all in- 
dustry. At present only armament 
firms pay the excess profits tax of 
60 per cent. fae 

Nor is this all that is necessary to 
Pay Britain’s share in the cost of 
War, or that part of the cost which 
Britain is determined must be paid 
without resort to loans. To raise ad- 
ditional revenues, higher indirect 
taxes were placed on tobacco, on 

fer, on spirits, on wines, on sugar. 

These war taxes will yield an ad- 
ditiona! estimated revenue of $430,- 
000,000 this year. Added to the $3,- 
560,000,000 in revenues expected from 
taxes at pre-war rates they will 
bring the total British revenue to 
Pproximately $4,000,000,000 during 
the current fiscal year. 


Estimated Cost: 


Eight Billions 


Yet, with all this, Britain’s deficit 
for the first year of war is expected 
. be 4t least equal to the expected 
about $4,000,000,000. This 
eeficit will have to be financed by 
= ‘tom the savings of the Brit- 
on people, or by inflation, and Sir 
ohn has ruled out the latter. 

Expenditures for this war have 
estimated at $175 per year for 
“ed Man, woman and child on 
island. In terms of the 
Pudget, this is an estimated 
hans during the present fis- 
rn Of $8,000,000,000. This es- 
— of expenditures for the coun- 
contrasts sharply with 

"0uS estimates of expenditures 


*Pproximately $3,769,000,000 nec- 
‘o finance the governmental j. 


per cent. 


Except for $1,370,000,000 already 
authorized in loans under the De- 
fense Loans Act, Sir John indicated 
to the Parliament that Britain would 
avoid borrowing for the present. 
The purpose of this policy, appa- 
rently, is to impress the world .with 


> activities without war. 
crease amounts to approximately 113 


so strengthen the stability of the 
pound. 

Said Sir John: 

“We should bear in mind that 
however serious our problems may 
be, the financial problem which con- 
fronts Germany is infinitely greater. 
The pound sterling remains, when 
all is said and done, an accredited 


daily. 


The war in- + the soundness of British credit and ¢ medium of international trade. 
pound sterling is available for all 
proper purposes at the official rate 
of exchange, 
It is true that a number of 
transactions have taken place 
other countries at somewhat lower 
rates, but these rates are not a mat- 
ter of primary importance, and their 
publication, 


The + rather misleading. 


which is published 
all. 


in 


I think, is perhaps’ he could realize it at 


“On the other hand, even before 
the war the official rate for the Ger- 
man mark really meant nothing at 
There were over 50 different 
kinds of marks, each showing a dif- 
ferent degree of depreciation, and 
any one who possessed a frozen bal- 
ance in marks was very fortunate if 
a twentieth 


+ part of its original value. At pres- . 
ent the German mark has no posi- 
tion as an international currency, 
and it is likely to lose rapidly its 
value as an internal currency.” 
Britons accepted Sir John’s rea- 
soning as well as his tax schedule 
and were ruefully proud of their 
ability to bear what Sir John had 
described as a “ferocious” tax rate. 


But London observers predicted 
that, win or lose, a new England 
would emerge’from the war, a new 
England with new ways of living. 
This view was strengthened by the 
growing belief that a capital levy 
would follow the war. The official 
view, as expressed by the Chancel- 
lor, is that the capital levy is im- 
practical—during war time. 


NCE again at the automobile 
() shows and at its dealer show- 
rooms in every community through- 
out the land, the motor car industry is 
in the process of displaying its new 
models before the sight and judgment 
of America. 


How well and how widely these cars 
win favor, is important not only to 
those who make them, but also to the 
national economy. For the automobile 
today is not merely the product of the 
factory that builds it—it is equally the 


product of scores of producers and 


suppliers of raw materials involving 
the productivity of millions of workers 
distributed in thousands of places — 
almost everywhere. 


So it is not enough that the new cars 
represent improvement over yester- 


day’s models. In the general interest . 


they must also represent values so 
compelling as to stimulate wide- 
spread buying. | 


We believe you will find the General 
Motors cars for 1940 fully meet these 
requirements. 


There is built into them the accumu- 
lated experience of an engineering 
group which, from the very beginning 
of the industry, has had the ability and 
courage to pioneer. Originating with 
the electric self-starter in the early 
days, down through the years there 
has come a continuous series of engi- 
neering achievements. But that is not 
all! Genera! Motors technicians have 
demonstrated their versatility by de- 
veloping such engineering products as 
the Diesel locomotive destined to rev- 
olutionize transportation by rail, the 
Allison aviation engine recognized as 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC. 


“OLDSMOBILE 


~ ~ 


= AUTO SHOW 


a most important contribution to avia- 
tion engine practice, and in a some- 
what different field, tetra-ethyl lead 
as a component of gasoline, revolu- 
tionizing the relationship of the fuel 
to the engine, making possible more 
power with less weight and with 
greater efficiency. General Motors is 
proud of this record of achievement. 


But now in 1940 comes something 
more, and important. A new mechan- 
ism to connect the engine with the car 
has been in evolution for several years. 
It takes advanced form in 1940 and 
will be introduced in one of the cars of 
the General Motors line. The clutch 


is eliminated. The changes in ratio, or 


speeds, are automatic. You simply 
steer! And the cost is astonishingly 
low for such an achievement. This de- 
vice is destined to take the transmis- 


sion out of the driving technique of the © 


car of tomorrow. You certainly will 
be intrigued when you see and try this 
interesting mechanism. 


But the modern motor car has become 
not only something in which to go from 
place to place, but for many some: 
thing to live in—hence comfort, luxury 
of appointment, size, are important 
considerations. General Motors 1940 
cars are definitely larger. The seats 
are wider. There is more room for 
both passengers and baggage. And in 
luxury of finish they are far superior 
to anything that General Motors has 
been able to accomplish before. 


Again, here is something important! 


In several of the General Motors lines 
for 1940 there has been 


You cannot help being impressed 
when you see this most modern of all 
cars. Itis different! Itismostappealing. 


While many items of cost have re- 
cently risen, and added value has 
been built into the 1940 design, selling 
prices in general have not been raised; 
in fact, some models list somewhat 
below the 1939 range. General Motors 
subscribes, without reservation, to the 
prime importance, in the face of the 
existing emergency, of avoiding un- 
warranted and unjustifiable price 
advances. Such will be the policy 
throughout all its extensive relation- 
ships. It will avoid to the utmost every- 
thing that promotes instability of the 
economy. 


Thus the value of General Motors 
cars in 1940 is plain to see. But value 
is relative. It necessarily involves the 
price you pay and what that price in- 
cludes. General Motors prices are 
clearly shown on “plainview” price 
tags attached to every General Motors 
car on exhibit in every General 
Motors showroom. You see the base 
price the dealer sets on the car you 
need. You see all the additional items 
incident to the transaction. And with 
each sale there is supplied an itemized 
invoice showing each item separately 
and its price as a part of the price 
you pay. 


Thus you see the value. Thus you see 
the price. The result is bound to be a 
clearer picture of the greater value in 
these General Motors cars of 1940, 


added, an extra and special 
model for those who appre- 
ciate the ultra in design 
attractiveness and luxury. 


YOU CAN SEE THE 
VALUE—YOU CAN & 
SEE THE PRICE 


/? 


Chairman 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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revised neutrality measure, which now control 

goes to debate in the Senate, with the arms 

embargo eliminated and other changes made, is |) licity w 

Bs discussed by the press in conjunction with dec- 

larations of the purpose of the people of the 

country to keep out of war. \ 

ee Wisdom of the new measure is attested by 79 trols 

a per cent of commenting newspapers, but is de- aan 

“We must have full and free debate,” de- 
mands the Pueblo (Colo.) Star-Journal (Ind.). plus su 
“The minority may be right, and should fave | Trade 
every reasonable opportunity to tell the coun- trust d 
try why it believes amending the present law Justice 
will bear examination, 

7 Promote thinks the Newark Eve- 

in the main, the prove | het 

visions included in the measure represent the | that 

formula that is designed to restore our tradi- 

: tional freedom of action under international ane 

law.” indust1 

“Ignorance of the issues,” argues the Daven- trade, | 

port (Iowa) Times (Ind.), “will afford no fur- ? term P 

ther defense of those who are merely pleading = : 

the cause of Hitler, in urging that the. embargo sy unemp 

remain in effect.” 2 sumpti 

es. | “The issue of repeal,” urges the New York THIS IS OUR WA | 

| Herald Tribune (Rep.), “is not an issue of peace Cartoonist Herblock for NEA Service, Inc. 

SUNNY SIDE UP! or war at all. But if the isolationists, rein- H 

Cartoonist Talburt for Scripps-Howard Newspapers forced by misguided sentimentality, succeeded _— “The 

in making it such an issue and in defeating re- ot respect 

peal on those grounds, they would be rendering | epee 

a grave disservice to peace as well as to their ‘ = 

own country.” fears 

resse( 

been advanced,” it is difficu! 

Cited as Bad pointed out by the Chi- justine 

cago Tribune (Rep.), all. P 

For Industry “for making the change om 

at this time. One of them is to make more 

money out of the war than we otherwise could. seize ¢ 

That was the reason which seems to have been the co! 

in the President’s mind the other day when he conte | 

said that the manufacture of arms for the allies ng 

in this country would promote our prosperity. commi 

So far as we know, he is the only man in this manife 

country who has dared to put forward that ar- “Wh 

gument. Neither the spokesmen for labor nor — 


_~- NOT THIS, IN ANY EVENT 


Cartoonist Coburn in 


the Hartford Times 


+ UNITY OF THE AMERICAS + 


eign inter-American neutrality conference at 4 

Panama City, with 21 Republics of the 
hemisphere represented, arouses discussion in 
the press, especially as to the permanence of any 
common interest that may develop. 

It is the judgment of 45 per cent of comment- 
ing newspapers that improved relations between 
North and South America are favorable to im- 
portant results from the conference. It is pointed 
out by 55 per cent of the editors that the confer- 
ence is a test of the solidarity of the Americas. 

Quoting from the speech of Under Secretary 
of State Sumner Welles in favor of long-term 
co-operation between this country and the other 
Republics, the New York Times (Dem.) voices 
the hope that credit made available for other 
Republics “may break down the wall of suspic- 
ion and indifference which has kept Pan-Ameri- 


canism from being a really important influence 


in the world.” 
With expressions of doubt that the United 
States is “in a position greatly to increase its 


, states,” the New York Herald Tribune (Rep.) 
concludes that “the loss of a substantial part of 
the European markets for Latin American 
products by no means implies that a corre- 
sponding market for these products may be found 
in the United States.” 

“In the long run,” advises the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer (Dem.), “when normal conditions are re- 
stored, this country will benefit from the new 
relationship. Subsidies may be necessary. The 
Export-Import Bank may be drawn on heavily. 
But the investment made now will pay big divi- 
dends in the end.” 

On the subject of military relations, the Troy 
(N. Y.) Record (Ind.) declares that “Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile and Uruguay have practically 
agreed upon a common program which bars any- 
thing resembling a Pan-American alliance.” 

More favorable to accord is the statement of 
the Ann Arbor News (Ind.) that “out of the 
necessity of sticking together in time of war may 
come inter-American co-operation and under- 


imports from most of the Latin American 


standing which will endure in time of peace.” 


the spokesmen for manufacturers have sought 
this kind of profit. Most of the organizations 
which speak for business and labor have taken 
the opposite view. They don’t want a muni- 
tions boom because they don’t want the post- 
war depression which a munitions boom will 
make inevitable.” 

“It is not difficult to understand,” contends the 
Kalamazoo Gazette (Rep,), “the position of 
those who contend that it would be unneutral 
for us to repeal the atms embargo now. The 
theory of this contention is that the arms em- 
bargo was on our statute books before the war 
started and that Germany—the nation most 
likely to be harmed by its repeal—had a right 
to count on the benefits she would derive from 
the embargo when she decided to go to war. In 
other words, to repeal the embargo now would 
be to deprive Reichsfuehrer Hitler of an advan- 
tage which he had a right to assume was assured 
him before he made his fateful decision. 

“The only trouble with that theory is that it 
would deny us the right to make any changes 
in our neutrality law—even changes pointed in 
the direction of greater rigidity.” 


“If the peace of the 
United States can be in- 
sured,” declares the 
Washington Evening 
Star (Ind.), “by keeping 
American citizens and property out of the dan- 
ger zones, this proposed law will accomplish 
that purpose. After repealing the unneutral 
and unwise arms embargo, it literally isolates 
the country from the scene of the conflict, and 
it is difficult to see how anyone who believes 
that isolationism is the key to peace can fail to 
support it.” 

“Both the President and the isolationists,” as 
viewed by the Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
(Dem.), “are neutral in mind or intention. Sen- 
ator Borah and his group fall into error when 
they assume that such intentions make this 
country neutral in fact. The point is well illus- 
trated in the case of the war in the Orient. We 
assume our neutrality, that we are not taking 
sides. In fact, the United States is not neutral, 
since it has supplied Japan with all the muni- 
tions and armament vital for prosecuting the 


Repeal Viewed 
As Isolation 


From Conflict 


war on China.” 


LET’S HAVE NO BLACKOUT HERE! 


Cartoonist Talburt for Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


1T’S UP TO THE OARSMAN 


Cartoonist Mergen in the Miami Daily News 
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THE TNEC LOOKS AT PRICES: 
HINT OF REMOTE CONTROL’ 


News 


NOTHER set of brakes ready for 
A application to prices should | 
profiteering develop from war psy- 
chology is 


revealed by Senator 
O'Mahoney (Dem.), of Wyoming, as | 
chairman of the Temporary National 
Economic Committee. 

In the absence of specific laws to 
control prices or profits, with narrow 
exceptions, evidence accumulates 
that the powerful weapon of pub- 
licity will be the immediate reliance, 


War profiteering con- 
trols? A hint as TNEC en- 
ters new phase of inquiry. 


plus such complaints as the Federal 
Trade Commission and the anti- 
trust division of the Department of © 
Justice might bring on charges of 
collusive action. 

Opening the so-called Monopoly 
Committee’s inquiry into the petro- 
leum industry, but without implica- 
tion that his remarks were directed | 
toward that industry, Senator O’Ma- 
honey called attention last week to 
the fact that the resolution creating 
that-committee charged..it..with the 
duty, among other things, of study- 
ing “the effect of the existing price 
system and the price policies of the 
industry upon the general level of 
trade, upon employment, upon long- 
term profits and upon consumption” 
and the effect of “Government poli- 
cies upon competition, price levels, 
unemployment, profits and con- 
sumption.” 


Inquiry Stimulated 
By Conflict Abroad 


“The task of the committee with 
respect to prices becomes more im- 
portant, if that were possible, asa 
result of the conflict in Europe,” the 
chairman continued. “Already, 
fears of profiteering nave been ex- 
pressed. That artificial and unjus- 
tified increases of prices make more 
difficult the task of economic read- 
justment is, of course, apparent to 
all. Profiteering in time of war ac- 
cerguates the evil effect of price ex- 
ploitation in time of peace and those 
who give way to the temptation to 
seize quick profit at the expense of 
the consumer by raising prices when 
costs have. not increased make the 
problem of. unemployment worse 
than it need be. Necessarily this 
committee will be interested in any 
manifestations of this kind. 

“While these remarks have no im- 


—Harris & Ewing 


PETROLEUM APLENTY 


The Monopoly Committee is told 

by J. Howard Pew, president of the 

Sun Oil Co., that the United States, 

with 62 per cent of the world’s oil 

industry, is the only nation sure of 

instant supplies for military emer- 
| gencies. 


mediate bearing upon the hearings 
about to -begin, it seemed to me to 
be worth while to point out that this 
committee, which is charged with 
the responsibility of making recom- 


| mileage; 85.2 per cent of daily crack- | 


oil problems. 


mendations tothe President | 


Congress, 
tion of advantage to watch changes 
in prices and to study their causes.” 


Swinging from these remarks, in- 
terpreted as a forecast of action by 
the TNEC should prices in any field 
attain runaway speed, the commit- 
tee launched a study of the petro- 
leum industry plannéd months ago 


is necessarily in a posi- | ' 
public agencies. 


testified, the oil business is in the 
hands of 20 large integrated com- 


panies whose investment represented | 


$8,000,000,600 out of a total invest- 
ment in the industry of between 
$11,000,000,000 and $14,000,000,000; 


| which control 23.7 per cent of the 
domestic producing wells; 


52.5 per 
cent of the production of crude oil; 
72 per cent of the crude oil pipeline 


ing capacity; 83.8 per cent in produc- 
tion of gasoline; 90 per cent in 
stocks of finished gasoline; 93 per 
cent in stocks of lubricants. 


Interlocked Firms 
Tend to Cooperate 


“The dominant position of the 20 
major companies does not of course 
preclude the possibility of fairly 
vigorous competition among them, 
yet certain factors tend to establish 
a possibility of cooperation,” said Dr. 
Ise, mentioning interrelationship 
through common stock ownership, 
and through joint ‘ownership of op- 
erating subsidiaries and affiliates. 


Proration, by agreement of pro- 
ducing States, was approved warmly 
by Dr. Joseph E, Pogue, a vice presi- 
dent of the Chase National Bank, 
New York, and a petroleum engineer 
and economist for 25 years who has 
served with the Federal Government 
at several periods in connection with 
Except for proration, 
the price of oil would be more costly 
to the consumer, this witness said. 


While the primary purpose of pro- | 


ration is conservation, Dr. Pogue said 
also it has a price-smoothing effect. 
The witness vigorously 
price-fixing, either by private or 
There is no evi- 


dence of exhaustion of petroleum 


but which assumed added interest | 
because of the shut-down of well | 


production in major fields, 
low prices, in comparatively recent 
weeks.” This was followed by dra- 
matic news of the scramble for pe- 


due to | 


troleum products by nations which | 


went to war during the slow-down 
of United States output. 

The story of petroleum was told, 
in the main, by members of the in- 
dustry, who traced its trends from 
its infancy to date. This method of 
presentation was outlined last 
spring. The commitiee had mem- 
bers of its own staff conduct studies 
and questionnaires to channel the 
industry’s presentation were based 
upon these, and some parts of them 
were placed in the record. 

Thus, Dr. John B. Ise, of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, an economic ad- 
viser to the committee, asserted that 
“in some of ‘its departments the oil 


industry clearly does not fit the pat- | 
ar 4 “ _ eration, Mr. Pew told the committee. 


tern of competitive business.” 
Largely, the committee’s advisor 


~ 


see 1,500 exhibits 
spectacular, “informative 


Fairs at a minimum vast, now is the ‘ime to com- 
plete your plans. October 31—the élosing date— 
is too close for indecision: Ifthe. fear of high prices 
is keeping you home, ’ ‘ase your. mind on that 
point, too. Facts; Carefully checked, have proved 
that in New. York, asin any other large city, 
you can spend as little or as much as you wish. 


At the New York World's Fair.charges.are mod- 
erate in spite of gossip to the contrary. You can 
educational, dramatic, 


: without: paying a 


supplies, he told the committee. 


Industry Credited 
With Lower Prices 


John D. Gill, director of the de- 
partment of economics of the Atlan- 
tic Refining Co., said that the petro- 
leum industry in 1938 provided 1,- 
112,000,000 barrels of petroleum 
products at a wholesale price aggre- 
gating $1,963,000,000, contrasted with 


the World lifes 


TITLE REG. APPLD. FOR 


HE United States is being asked , 


to take the naajor part of respon- 
sibility for the defense of 118 million 
peopie who live in Latin-American 
Republics. 

Foreign ministers, meeting at Pan- 
ama City to discuss peace measures, 
are considering enclosing this hemi- 
sphere in a “safety belt” three 
hundred miles wide, within which 


New wards for Uncle 
Sam? Gigantic patrol job 
that may fall to U. S. Navy. 


Europe’s warring nations would be 
forbidden to carry on hostilities. 

This is the security plan under- 
stood to have been advanced by 
Under Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles, American delegate to the 
conference at Panama. 


Cuba receded on an earlier sugges- 


tion to draw a safety-zone line half 


way down the center of the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans and jis joining 
with the United States on the com- 
promise proposal which sets the 
safety band at 300 miles off shore. 


This safety belt may turn out to 


| enclose a group of twenty-one coun- 


opposed | 


VERY GOOD NEIGHBOR 
Warren Lee Pierson, as president 
of the Export-Import Bank, will 
play a larger part in Pan-American 


affairs if the financial assistance 

suggested by Under Secretary of 

State Sumner Welles is brought 
into effect. 


tries all depending to some degree 
on the United States Navy. 

The patrol work necessary to make 
such a safety band effective is so 


FACTORS BEHIND REVIVAL 
OF RAILROADS’ TRAFFIC 


756,000,000 barrels sold for $2,343,-_ 


000,000 in 1926: 
000,000 barrels more in 
in 1926 at a_ price 
less. 


J. Howard Pew, president of the 
Sun Oil Co., speaking for the Amer- 
ican. Petroleum Institute,- pictured 
the industry as an outstanding ex- 
ample of free, competitive enterprise, 
with an entire absence of monopoly. 
Petroleum products are the cheapest 
commodities of general use, the in- 


1938 than 
$380 000,000 


dustry’s earnings are reasonable, | 


wages it pays are high, and “no con- 
dition. exists which require further 
Federal regulation of the industry’s 
operations,” the witness said. Inte- 
gration is necessary for efficient op- 


in other words 356,-— 


* 


NLY a few brief months ago, the 
railroads appeared as supplicants 
urging that something be done by 
the Federal Government to rescue 
many of them from bankruptcy. To- 
day, traffic has improved to the 
point that shippers have been urged 
to cooperate by loading and unload- 
ing promptly and the carriers have 
announced plans’ for additional new 
equipment orders and expeditious 


repair of damaged roliing stock. 


| thus far. 


The change in the situation is not 
attributable solely to actual increase 
in freight traffic, but to potential in- 
creases far beyond those experienced 
Whether the possibilities 
will be realized depends upon factors 
yet to be determined; particularly 
upon the extent of the domestic in- 
dustrial revival with emphasis upon 
whether war orders for supplies and 
materials for foreign belligerents are 
received by United States manufac- 


turing and agricultural industries in 
heavy volume. 


News stories have appeared in the 
press in the last week of local car 
shortages. One, for example, recited 
a complaint by a cooperative factory 
that it had been unable to obtain 


prompt delivery of corn because a | 


Federal agency had. “comman- 
deered” cars to move corn on which 
it holds liens. 

These stories are denied vigorously 
by the Association of American Rail- 
roads. Officials there assert every 
call for freight car placement has 
been met promptly. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation also denies hav- 
ing commandeered cars to move 
corn. The CCC in effect has taken 
title to about 51,000,000 bushels of 
last year’s corn crop and is moving 
it to storage in bins placed on rail- 
road rights-of-way under arrange- 
ments perfected with the carriers. 

Without. effort to umpire a contro- 
versy, the situation, actual or po- 
tential, is such that the Car Service 


[Continued on Page 10.] 


ARMED SAFETY BAND 
FOR THE 21 AMERICAS? 


great that many units of the Ameri- 
can fleet would be needed. 


It turns out that the neutrality be- 
ing discussed at Panama may, in the 


| last analysis, rest most heavily on 


To start with, there are two coast- | 
lines to protect. The Atlantic “beat” | 


that would be patrolled runs {rom 
Passamaquoddy Bay, off Maine, to a 
point south of Cape Horn. The Pa- 
cific band starts at South America’s 
tip and runs as far north as Juan 
de Fuca Straits, opposite the south- 
ern border of British Columbia. Only 


Canadian waters would be excluded | 


from the patrol, because Canada is 
at war. 


Inside this wide band no hostilities | 


would be permitted, except that the 


warring European countries could | 
battle within six miles of islands and | 
colonies they own in this hemisphere. | 


The Atlantic-coastline which would 


be thus insulated against war is | 


8,500 miles long. The Pacific seacoast 
extends 5,300 miles. 


This means that nations in this | 
hemisphere “must pool enough ships | 
to enforce a safety band 300 miles | 


wide and 13,800 miles long, half the 


distance around the world at the | 


equator. 


For this mammoth job navies of | 
other nations in this hemisphere can | 


contribute about one hundred war | 


vessels of various types, ranging 
from modern destroyers to nautical 
heirlooms that antedate the Span- 


ish-American war. ah. 


Argentina has nine and Brazil has 
13 ships building which will be ready 
for service soon, but even so the 
maximum war craft strength that 
the twenty Latin-American Repub- 
lics could eventually muster for pa- 
trol duty is not more than 122. 


No. 1 Policeman: 


The U. S. Navy 


Thus considerable aid from the 
United States Navy would be needed, 
not only for patrol work off the 
United States coast, but for enforce- - 
ment of the safety band in the 
Caribbean-Canal area and along the 
South American coasts as well. | 

In Navy circles this raises the 
problem of how to divide the Ameri- 
can fleet without weakening its ef- 
fectiveness. 

Officers are asking whether this 
country can afford to send part of 
its fleet to the Atlantic for patrol 
duty now, leaving a depleted force 
in the Pacific. 

Also officers are wondering whether 
it would be safe to send the entire 
fleet through the Canal for duty in 
the Atlantic, leaving only a squadron 
behind in the Pacific. 

Thus again is the United States 
made aware that it has only one fleet 
and depends to a great extent on the 
British Navy for the security of this 
hemisphere, 


the United States. 


Today, as for fifty 
years, the great fol- 
lowing enjoyed by this 
Kentucky “‘bonded”’ 
whiskey makes 


OLD 
GRAND 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON 
WHISKEY 
HEAD OF THE 


BOURBON 
FAMILY 


LISTEN TO 
FRED WARING 


end his Pennsylvanians, 
5 nights a week 
N BC stations. 


TUNE IN WITH 


PAUL WHITEMAN 


Every Wednesday nighf, 
C B S stations. 


penny. For those who must theré’ are 
special combination tickets and .reduced. week- 
re end rates.for admission. to: the Fair. Ask: those or those who want the best 3 
a who have visited the World’ s Fair. They. will § Say, p . : 
“Don't miss:it? But: ‘femember, it closes Oct. 31. In Cl sarette pleasu re 
Consult your local travel agent regarding the reduced 
and Pullman rates effective September: You'll find in Chesterfield’s RIGHT 
ae oe COMBINATION of the world’s best home- 
ce to offers coking rown and aromatic Turkish tobaccos a % 
You will fine This fom ghtful nert ‘ pack more refreshing mildness, better taste 
at Park its res and amore pleasing aroma than you'll 
sjrect to World Revient find anywhere else. 
u ‘rector 
It’s a combination entirely different from 
\- ( any other cigarette... a good reason why 
i Cee eee = smokers every day are getting more plea- 
avenue sere sure from Chesterfields. You'll like them. 
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The United States News 


October 2, 1939 


THE LEGISLATIVE 
MILL IN ACTION 


Congress gets down to work, 
Neutrality has right of way. Here 
is a concise score card of activity. 


AVING disposed of committee preliminaries, 
and the accompaniment of various radio 
speeches and talks and poses for the news reeis, 
the Senate will get down to the business of de- 
pating neutrality legislation this week. 
Meanwhile, the House marks time under a 
gentlemen’s agreement that no legislation will 
be considered by that body until, at least, Oct. 9, 
but with increasing evidences of pressure for a 
little work on that side of the Capitol. Anti- 
lynching bill proponents, having been assured 
they would lose none of their rights by not mov- 
ing last Monday to call up that measure, for 
consideration of which a discharge petition with 
the necessary 218 signatures has been perfected, 
again may pass their opportunity next Monday, 
despite threats of some of them to force action. 
A discharge petition may be called up by any 
signer on the second or fourth Monday of a 
session, under the House rules. 


Aside from the formalities incident to organi- 
gation of the session and motions for three-day 
recesses, each branch of Congress has passed a 
single piece of legislation. The House, Sept. 25, 
passed and sent to the Senate a joint resolution 
providing for an appropriation of $222,000 in 
payment of mileage to members of both branches 
owing to the special session and per diem pay- 
ment of $4 a day to 69 pages until adjournment,— 


Variety of Business 


Proposed in Both Houses 


The Senate, Sept. 28, adopted without debate 
a resolution, on which House action was not 
necessary, requesting the Attorney General, as 
soon as possible, to report to the Senate the ex- 
ecutive powers which the President may exer- 
cise under the proclamation of national emer- 
gency which he issued shortly after war started 
- fn Europe and other extraordinary powers, if 
any, which are made available to the executive 
under existing statutes in an emergency or a 
state of war. This was proposed by, Senator 
Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michigan, a leading can- 
didate for the Republican presidential nomina- 
tion in 1940 and an opponent of repeal of the 
arms embargo. 


In the House, during the past week, Represent- 
ative Fish (Rep.), of New York, ranking minority 
member of the foreign affairs committee, offered 
two resolutions relating to the war situation, one 
to ask information of the Treasury Department 
as to whether loans have helped finance any 
belligerent and the other asking similar infor- 
mation from the Export-Import Bank. 


The heart of the Senate controversy over 
‘neutrality legislation continues to be repeal of 
the existing arms embargo section. The bill, voted 
out 16 to 7 by the foreign relations committee 
Thursday, is attacked by its opponents not so 
much because of what it contains as because of 
what it does not contain—a prohibition against 
shipments of arms, munitions and implements 
of war to any belligerent. 


Important Changes Made 


In Neutrality Measure 


A subcommittee drafted the bill and sub- 
mitted it to the full committee at its first meet- 
ing Monday. There was no objection to the sug- 
gestion of Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, rank- 
ing minority member of the committee, that 
members who had not seen the draft previously 
be afforded an opportunity to study it before 
actual committee consideration of its details, 
and the committee adjourned until Thursday, 
when the measure was ordered reported out 
after several changes in phraseology and im- 
portant changes in the credit section and that 
relating to the areas from which operations of 
American ships and aircraft would be excluded. 


Opponents of the bill as it stands depend upon 
arousing public opinion against dropping the 
arms embargo. Proponents are confident they 
will continue to hold the majority they are ad- 
mitted to possess now, a majority which in- 
cludes Senators George of Georgia and Smith of 
South Carolina, two of the three Democratic 
Senators against whom President Roosevelt di- 
rected purge efforts in 1938 party primaries. 

The nonpartisan vote by which the bill was 
ordered to the floor by the foreign relations 
committee, 16 to 7, does not mean that all in 
the majority support all of its provisions fully. 
®everal specific reservations were made for the 
right to offer or support amendments on the 
floor, a right which all committee members pos- 
sess even without specific reservation. 


Estimates of the time Senate debate may con- 
tinue on the neutrality bill vary widely. The 
supporters of the measure, in an effort to shorten 
debate, have adopted a Strategy of speaking 
Only sufficiently to present the subject ade- 
quately, leaving more lengthy remarks to oppo- 
nents, if they desire to make them. 


Record of Legislation 


DMINISTRATION’S neutrality program (H.J. Res. 
306); passed House as Bloom compromise measure 
une 30; reported to Senate by Foreign Relations 
Committee, Striking out all after enacting clause and 
substituting the President's plan for arms embargo 
repeal, cash and carry plan, etc.; September 28. 
Senate consideration begins October 2. 

Attorney General asked to report to Senate what 
executive powers are available to the President in 
national emergency (S. Res. 185); Sen. Vandenberg, ° 
Mich.; passed Senate September 28. . 

Investigation by Special Senate committee of ac- 
tivities of any person, firm or corporation for any. 
foreign nation, by propaganda or otherwise, to affect 
American neutrality (8, Res. 186); Sen. Clark. Mo.: 
referred to Foreign Relations Committee. i 
_ Appropriation of $20,000,000 for loans and relief to 

Ood-stricken areas of Mississippi and Alabama (H. 


J. Res. 386); Rep. 
Committee. Pp. Rankin, Miss.; to Appropriations 


Week 


By Sightseers 
For the first time since the World War, Sun- 
day sightseers last week were confronted with 
the Capitol’s “Entrance Closed” sign, and an 
augmented police force, 


By Mail 

Officials at the House Minority Room recently 
reported they had received more protests 
against changes in the Neutrality Act than 
letters against the Supreme Court bill of 1937. 


The American Front: Three “Assaults” on the Capitol | 


By Constituents 
Paul Revere rode again a few days ago when 
hundreds of Massachusetts’ “Sentinels” called 
on their Congressional representatives (in 
this case, Rep. Thomas A. Flaherty). 


THE VOICE CONGRESS 


Extra Session Begins to Make Its Record: 
Hints of Action on Major National Issues 


ONGRESS, in extra session, forges ahead with the + from Hawaii and Resident Commissioner from Puerto 


neutrality program, with other legislation _ side- 
tracked until it is out of the way. Each House has held 
three brief sessions, with consideration of any specific 
measures barred—except mileage and other legislative 
expenses—awaiting the report over the week-end of the 
Administration bill for repeal of the arms embargo. 
Senate debate on the new measure begins October 2. 
But while all other business was barred at these three 
meetings of the Senate and House, major national prob- 


lems came up for discussion. In the House particularly, 
‘a coming renewal of the fight for anti-lynching legisla- 


tion was foreshadowed, farm problems were debated, 
WPA relief questions discussed; and other matters 
figured in the proceedings. 

The only exception to the ban on other legislation 
was the rushing through the House, without debate, of 
a resolution appropriating $222,000 for travel expenses of 
members of both Houses to and from this session and 
$276 a day pay authorized for a corps of 69 pages for 
Senators and Representatives throughout the session. 


An outline of the record of the extra session so far, 
from its convening September 21 to date, is given here. 


In each House, at the opening session, the President’s 
proclamation convoking the extra session was read, the 
roll of members called to show a quorum, the usual pre- 
liminary resolutions adopted, and noon was fixed as the 
regular meeting hour. In the Senate 85 of the 96 Sena- 
tors were present; in the House, 394 of the 435 Repre- 
sentatives were present. 


Colonel Lindbergh 


And Congressional Record 


Col. Charles A. Lindbergh recently made a peace ad- 
dress over the radio. Senator Tobey (Rep.), of New 
Hampshire, asked that it be printed in the Congressional 
Record. Senator Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, objected 
on the ground that, as a courtesy to the President, no 
action of any kind should be taken until the joint ses- 
sion was over and the President had delivered his mes- 
sage. This colloquy followed: 

Mr. HAYDEN (Dem.), Ariz.: As chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Printing, I should like to make an 
observation. A Senator reads a very able editorial in 
some newspaper in his State. It expresses his point of 
view and he asks that it be printed in the Congressional 
Record. Other Senators do the same thing, and news- 
paper articles, radio addresses, and other expressions of 
view are included in the Record to an extent which, in 
the aggregate, costs a large sum of money. The print- 
ing of a page in the Record involves an expense of $45. 
I am sure no evil would come from leaving mafiy words 
out of the Congressional Record, however well the ideas 
and arguments may be expressed. 


Mr. TOBEY. This address is not extraneous. Here 
is one clear voice in America; the voice of one whose 
patriotism cannot be challenged, whose ability is un- 
questioned, whose character and courage are recognized 
by all. 

Mr. HAYDEN: When printed in the Congressional 
Record, the remarks of Colonel Lindbergh will appear 
in such fine type that one would require glasses to read 
them. His address was broadcast to the nation; pub- 
lished in every important newspaper in America. After 
it shall have been printed in the Record, I doubt whether 
any substantial number of people will read it. 

(The Lindbergh address was then ordered printed in 
the Record). 


The House’s opening session, like the Senate’s, was 
largely occupied with preliminary resolutions about 
readiness of Congress to proceed to business, and with 
the joint session to hear the President. 

When Congress reassembled four days later, Septem- 
ber 25, the Senate was in session but three minutes; the 
House almost an hour and a half. The House imme- 
diately adopted a resolution (H. J. Res, 384), appropri- 
ating, on account of the extra session, for mileage of 
“the President of the Senate and of the Senators”, 
$51,000; for mileage of the Representatives, Delegate 


Rico and for “expenses” of the Delegate from Alaska, 
$171,000; and for payment of 21 pages in the Senate and 
48 pages in the House, at $4 per day each during the 
session. 

Mr. RAYBURN (Dem.), of Texas, Majority Leader, 
offered a resolution that the House meet only on Mon- 
days and Thursdays of each week until October 9. The 
resolution was adopted. This program engendered the 
following discussion: 


Mr. MAY (Dem.), of Ky.: May I ask whether there © 


will be any business transacted or attempted to be 
transacted at that time? 


Once again the sound of debate in 
Congress. Here are the highlights of 
a week in which legislators marked 
time on neutrality legislation. 


Mr. RAYBURN: We have a gentlemen’s agreement 
there will be no legislation taken up on any Monday or 
Thursday between now and October 9. 

Mr. FISH (Rep.), N. Y.: When the gentleman stated 
that on Mondays there would be no other tusiness taken 


up, does that mean the anti-lynching bill will not be 


brought up? 


Mr. RAYBURN: My urderstanding is that those who 
are charged with the resronsibility of the anti-lynching 
bill have agreed it will rot be called up between now 
and October 9. 


At this point, various Memters of the House ex- 
pressed a desire to have material rublis ied in the Rec- 
ord—their own remarks, speeches, editorials and ° perti- 
nent information”. Blanket permission was ordered. 
The following discussion took place: 


Mr. WHITTINGTON (Dem.), Miss.: Is it contem- 
plated that in the event the other body (the Senate) has 
not acted upon the pending legislation (neutrality) by 
October 9, that we will continue to recess for three days 
at a time? | 

Mr. RAYBURN: That is my intention, unless some- 
one insists on calling up the so-called anti-lynching bill. 

Mr. RICH (Rep.), Pa.: The Chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee offered a resolution a few moments 
ago to pay expenses of Members in coming here to this 
s¢ssion, but it was worded in such a way that I do not 
believe it will be of any service, because the resolution 
provides for moneys in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated. As the Majority Leader understands, there 


is no money in the Treasury. Therefore, how are the 


Members going to get their expenses here? 
Mr. RAYBURN: Oh, the Members have always been 


able to draw their salaries and other moneys coming to 
them. 


Debate on Profiteering, 


Parity Prices and Relief Cuts 


Mr. Doughton (Dem.), of North Carolina, offered a 
resolution which the House adopted, electing Majority 
Leader Rayburn as Speaker Pro Tempore during the 
absence of Speaker Bankhead in Alabama on personal 
business. 

Price problems have been of concern to Congress. 
Excerpts from a discussion of this matter follow: 

Mr. CANNON (Dem.), Mo.: There is daily reference 
in the press to work of the Department of Justice in for- 
mulating proposed legislation and devising administra- 
tive machinery to freeze prices and curb profiteering— 
always with reference to foodstuffs and the cost of liv- 
ing or the delegation of authority to the Department of 
Agriculture which indicates that it was to be directed 


to the control of farm products and the prices of farm 
products. 


The Department of Agriculture has been hardly less. 


active in the consideration of ways and means to restrict 
the range of farm prices.. 

I have yet to note in all the years I have been in 
Washington an instance in which ‘the Department of 
Commerce has exhibited special apprehension lest the 
manufacturers receive a parity price for their products. 

Mr. NELSON (Dem.), of Mo.: Does my colleague 
believe that until prices received by the producer reach 
parity there can actually be any profiteering? 

Mr. CANNON: There certainly has been no profiteer- 
ing up to this time and the prospect is that the price of 
farm products will not in many instances reach even 
parity—certainly will not go above parity. Up to this 
time the farmer is profiteering on the consumer about 
like the chicken profiteers on the hawk. 

Mr. JONES (Dem.), Tex.: Of course, the gentleman 
would not object to anti-profiteering legislation should 
the price of any product reach the point of profiteering 
and get out of balance, and if an attempt should be made 
to take the price out of its proper price picture and put 
it into profiteering realms. 

Mr. CANNON, of Missouri: Certainly not. All agri- 
culture asks is parity. And that once attained, you may 
freeze prices forever. 

Mr. VOORHIS (Dem.), Calif.: I want to say a couple 
of things about another group of people who got hit 
pretty hard by the so-called relief bill that Congress 
passed during the last session. Nobody will deny that 
there were a great many extremely experimental things 
in that bili, among others the provision that whenever 
enyone has been employed for 18 months on WPA 
there should b2 an enforced lay-off of 30 days. 

That provision has hit just those people I said it would 
Ait; namely, mothers with little children who cannot get 
a job elsewhere, and older men. I believe that provi- 
sion, as well as certain other provisions of that act, could 
well be considered and changed. 


Senate Asks Report 
On Executive Powers 


While the Senate was in session but 14 minutes and 
tte House 25 minutes on September 28, the official rec- 
ord of proceedings, and the appendix embodying ex- 
traneous material put into the record, occupied 52 
printed pages. 

Maicrity Leader Barkley told the Senate the neutrality 
bill, to be considered October 2, could be expedited, 
“depending, of course, upon developments as they may 
arise”, which Minority Leader McNary said is “quite 
satisfactory.” 

Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michigan, submitted 
a resolution, which the Senate adopted, requesting the 
Attorney General “to report to the Senate at the earliest 
practicable date what executive powers are made avail- 
able to the President under his proclamation of national 
emergency, and what other extraordinary powers, if any, 
are made available to the Executive under existing 
Statutes.” 

Senator Clark (Dem.), of Missouri, offered a resolu- 
tion, Which was referred to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, directing a special committee of seven Senators 
to investigate “activities of any person, firm or corpo- 
ration on behalf of any foreign nation, by propaganda 
or otherwise, tending to cause, directly or indirectly, a 
change in the neutral position of the United States” in 
the conflict abroad. 

In the House, in a discussion of neutrality, Represent- 
ative Taylor (Rep.), of Tennessee, said he was willing 
to go along with the Administration to keep out of war. 
Representative Poage (Dem.), of Texas, declaring the 
present neutrality law “has not a chance to keep us out 
of war”, urged prompt legislation on the subject. 
Representative Rankin (Dem.), of Mississippi, intro- 
duced, and said Congress should pass at this session, a 
resolution (H. J. Res. 386) to appropriate $20,000,000 
for Federal loans and relief for distressed farmers in the 
flood-stricken areas of Mississippi: and Alabama. Rep- 
resentative Pittenger (Rep.), of Minnesota, protested 
that the extra session should not be limited to “neu- 
trality, embargo and other measures of like character.” 
Both Houses adjourned to October 2. 
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FARMERS PRICES. 
A CAPITOL VIEW 


High or low prices for farm prod- 
ucts? A topic of increasing impor- 
tance to official Washington. 


“- in 1917-18-19, prices of farm commodities 
in general skyrocketed, and there were 
shortages of some commodities. The first two 
years were those in which the United States was 
at war; 1919 saw speculation and widened de. 
mand pith peace. , 

Many Government officials, notably Secretary 
of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace, have voiced the 
opinion that recent sharp upward trends in 
some farm product prices, accompanied briefiy 
by hoarding purchases by some housewives, were 
due to purchasers’ thinking in terms of these 
years rather than in terms of 1914-15-16 when 
the first World War was in progress but before 
the United States became a participant. 

The fact is that the general level of farm 
prices was depressed in the early months of the 
last great war; some commodities advanced 
sharply before America became a belligerent: 
ethers required two years to resume the price 
levels that prevailed in 1914, prior to the out- 
break of hostilities in Europe. 

Thus it is that, from President Roosevelt 
downward in rank, the principal officials of the 
Federal Government are not alarmed about any 
runaway prices for American farm products at 
this stage of the new great war. With the excep- 
tion of corn-hog producers, later possibly of 
wheat producers also, American farmers, on the 
basis of present prospects, are not expected to 
profit greatly by war abroad; some will suffer 
lower prices for their products because foreign 
markets have been closed, as already is the ex- 
perience of some classes of tobacco growers and 
of apple raisers, 


Congress Is Unwilling 


To Check Farm Prices 


Debate on the subject of prices received by 
farmers arose in Congress last week. From its 
trend, it is apparent that, should price controls 
be instituted, Congress will not assent to any 
freezing of prices received by producers of agri- 
cultural products until “parity” price levels have 
been attained. 

Those engaged in this debate, notably Repre- 
sentative Jones (Dem.), of Texas, chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture, and Representa- 
tive Cannon (Dem..), of Missouri, chairman of 
the appropriations subcommittee handling funds 
for the Department of Agriculture, made it plain 
they would oppose price-fixing for agriculture 
until parity has been attained. The farmer is not 
profiteering; controls should be exercised only 
in balance, it was insisted. Control of margins 
of distributors are viewed differently. 

Parity is the price received by a farmer for his 


product which will enable him to purchase in- 


dustrial goods in the same ratio as prevailed 
prior to the first World War—to exchange a 
bushel of wheat for the same set of overalls now’ 
as then. 


Agricultural Supplies 
Far Above 1914 Levels 


Of major farm products, only beef cattle and 
wool are recorded at or above parity. Prices of 
farm products have not advanced excessively in 
the last few weeks. 

Agricultural conditions are different now from 
those existing in 1914 or 1918. There is a much 
larger supply of oils and fats, of wheat and of 
cotton now than then; in the United States and 
abroad also. 

Cotton broke when war flamed in 1914, under 
the weight of a crop which was the record high 
up to that time. In July of 1914 it was 13.25 cents 
a pound, the futures market was closed for three 
and a half months and the staple sold as low as 
5 cents a pound, spot, and the futures market 
Dec. 31 was 7.80. Cotton did not get back to i's 
1914 midsummer price levels for almost two 
vears; then it climbed steadily, eventually reach- 
ing dizzy heights. In 1914, corn was 73% cents 
a bushel on July 25 and 68 cents Dec. 31. Wheat 
was 84% cents a bushel July 25 and $1.26% cents 
Dec. 31. Lard went from 9.80 cents a pound ‘9 
10.50 cents between these dates. 

Wheat averaged $1.16 a bushel in 1915 and 
1916 and $2.33 in 1917. Cotton averaged 9.10 
cents a pound in 1915, 13.95 cents in 1916; and 
26.30 cents a pound in 1917. Lard averaged 8.46 
cents a pound in 1915; 12.95 cents in 1916; and 
20.68 cents in 1917. 


Huge Stocks of Cotton 
And Wheat Available 


World stocks of cotton on July 31, 1914, were 
8,367,000 bales, about 4,000,000 bales being Ameri- 
can growth. On July 31, 1939, world stocks of 
cotton were 21,952,000 bales, of which 14,150,000 
were American. | 

The world supply of wheat this year is es'!- 
mated at 5,300,000,000 bushels, contrasted with 
3,500,000,000 bushels in 1914. The 1939-40 supp’ 
is 300,000,000 bushels larger than the high record 
established in 1938-39. | 

The Department of Agriculture continues i 
cotton export subsidy in an effort to move tne 
large supplies out of this country. It has not 
been active in promoting its export subsidy on 
wheat because of unsettled conditions, but has 
not abandoned it. 

Corn supplies are much larger than needed for 
domestic requirements, and the sharp price ad- 
vance is due to expected demand from Europe 
for meat products. 

There is no shortage of foodstuffs or feedstuffs 
in the United States: in many cases supplies are 
above normal. Sensational price increases 4f® 
not anticipated. 
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The United States News 


save Demo cracy 


We Americans are not AT war... In all that we do in this emergency, LETUSKNOW in that historic phrase, ‘'the haves and the fhave 
7 : WHAT WE ARE DOING! Let there be no black- nots among nations.’’ 
The sound of motors overhead is the night out of intelligence, no censorship of emotion to ‘ 


air-mail and screaming sirens are only local _ blind the mind to truth. eons ago, 2 Liberty reporter joined the German- 

fires... the booming thuds beyond our own, Every mother and father wants this country to 

; ! But what we Americans want to ‘he pledge to Fiitler taken by thousands 0 

immediate horizons are but blasting for new out of war 

reals; he bang f tum te the peorin : natal do is not the problem; it is what those at war ‘‘Americans’’ trained to talk and fight for Hitler’s 


want_us to do. ) ideas against America’s. The third installment of 
means only the opening of the hunting season. ‘I Joined The Bund,’’ subtitled The Enemy Within, 


is in the current issue. 


As a nation, we are ill prepared for war. Our 


. democracy has been its own defense, too strong Pei 
But we are IN a war... to need defenders. It is part of our faith that we Likewise, Liberty reported Stalin’s plans and 


Hiding our heads in hopeful isolation can- = have room for all political ideas as well as all hopes in ™ _ ies, ‘I Was A Communist in the 

not conceal that fact. Every American creeds. In our very democracy, we are wide open U.'S. A.,”” which appeared last summer. 

to twisted truth: to propaganda. Already, we 

Americans are in a war to control our MINDS! Next week, Liberty begins a series of articles 
entitled ‘‘How Foreign Nations Poison Our 

To save democracy over here... Minds,’’ based on the Herbert Hoover collection 


of World War propaganda, his gift to Leland 
We Americans have nothing to gain by Liberty Magazine pledges a constant exposure of the Stanford University. With the co-operation of 


going to war. Last time, our boundaries subversive forces which would sway us into war. We Mr. Hoover, Fulton Oursler, editor, of Liberty, 
were broadened only toinclude the graves _are already invaded—by IDEAS! It is not only the assigned Will Irwin to study this greatest collec- 


of those who died on alien soil. narrowing seas and skies which bring the war to tion of attempts to pervert the public mind. 
us. It is IDEAS foreign to our life and structure as : 


Last time, somebody’s son came home a nation, ideas which cross with ease the Atlantic 
to lie forever nameless ina national shrine Pacific moats that balk armadas. 


already feels its effects. No citizen will 
€scape untouched in this clash of govern- 
ments—and ideas. 


Liberty, in these articles, reveals the struggle 
for your emotions, the war of propaganda to win 
you to one side or the other with distorted truth, 


—the Unknown Soldier—sad symbol of a Gee | deliberately concocted tales and plain lies. 
what we had won with all our might tee ae 
and money Liberty Magazine began to defend our minds 
: against the present crisis seven years ago. These are examples of Liberty Magazine’s 
Last time, the desperate cry was ‘Save In an exclusive interview with Hitler, then a constant endeavor to give Americans 


the world for democracy!” This time, it mere party leadér, the implications of a coming _ the facts that make for understanding. 


may be “Save democracy for the world!” Nazi-Communist alliance were plainly forecast. This understanding—the material for the 
’ These were reiterated subsequently in the 


But, this time, let us resolve to SAVE Radziwill articles published more thana year ago, _ decisions we must make as a Nation—is 


DEMOCRACY FOR THEUNITED STATES! and so vehemently denied by the Russians. more vital than hates and headlines. This 
Let us not allow dictators or diplomats to And it was in Liberty that the root of the prob- under standing of things as they are is our 
dine aul propaganda and emotion this __!¢™ Was Se well defined by the late Colonel House first line of defense for Democracy. 


solemn truth: the best way to save democracy 
for the world is to keep it alive OVER HERE! 


Liberty 
\ 


both our shores and all our outposts. 


A modernized army, mechanized and 
equipped for active duty within our con- 


tinental boundaries. In this week's issue 


An air force second to none, as a defense 


f aliati THE HORDES OF HELL reporter within the councils of the German- American 
and as a threat of retaliation. NOW ON A RAMPAGE— Bund, he reveals the work of the Nazis among the 
A repeal of petty pa rtisan ship in politics, Receare Sachadden esis Amatics to “avoid this descendants of Germans who live and vote over here. 


wholesale murder”’ in a strong and timely editorial. 


to show a united front to aggressors. WAR PROBLEMS THAT FACE 


THE SHADOW OF THE MASTER— THE UNITED STATES— 
A public mind alert to all attacks upon our Begin, in this issue, a new serial story by Achmed Walter Karig asks some pertinent questions of the 
thinking. — Abdullah and Anthony Abbot cast against the back- |§ men who make the plans for the Army—and gets 
ground of the first world war. some answers which show how unprepared we are 
for war. 
1 JOINED THE BUND— » +. and 17 other articles, serials, short stories 
In the current installment of this series by a Liberty and features. 


ON NEWSSTANDS NOW 


Copyright, 1959, by Liberty Magazine 
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The United States News 
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October 2, 1939 


A FORMULA FOR NEUTRALITY: THE NEW PLAN BEFORE CONGRESS 


Following is the full text of the + 


._ new Neutrality Bill as presented to 


” 


the Senate by the Foreign Relations 
Committee for consideration at the 
special session of Congress. It is a 
proposed substitute for the measure 
passed by the House and bottled in 
the Senate committee at the end of 
the last session. 


JOINT RESOLUTION, 
Neutrality Act of 1939. 


ESOLVED by the Senate and 

House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, 

Proclamation of a state of war be- 
tween foreign States: 

Section 1. (a) That whenever the 
President, or the Congress by con- 
current resolution, shall find that 
there exists a state of war between 
foreign states, and that it is neces- 
sary to promote the security or pre- 
serve the peace of the United States 
or to protect the lives of citizens of 
the United States, the President 
shall issue a proclamation naming 
the states involved; and he shall, 
from time to time, by proclamation, 
name other states as and when they 
may become involved in the war. 

(b) Whenever the state of war 
which shall have caused the Presi- 
dent to issue any proclamation un- 
der the authority of this section 
shall have ceased to exist with re- 
spect to any state named in such 
proclamation, he shall revoke such 
proclamation with respect to such 
State. 


Trade Restrictions 


For Americans 


Commerce with states engaged in 
armed conflict: 

Sec. 2. (a) Whenever the Presi- 
dent shall have issued a proclama- 
mation under the authority of Sec- 
tion 1 (a), it shall thereafter be un- 
lawful for any American vessel to 
carry any passengers or any articles 


_ or materials to any state named in 


such proclamation. 


(6b) Whoever shall violate any of 


_ the provisions of subsection (a) of 


= 


@ gee e 


‘ 


, committed prior to such revocation. 


this section or of any regulations 
issued thereunder shall, upon con- 
viction thereof, be fined not more 
than $50,000 or imprisoned for not 
more than five years, or both. 
Should the violation be by a corpo- 
ration, organization, or association, 
eath officer or director thereof par- 
ticipating in the violation shall be 
liable to the penalty herein pre- 
scribed. 

(c) Whenever the President shall 
have issued a proclamation under 
the authority of Section 1 (a), it 
shall thereafter be unlawful to ex- 


port or transport, or attempt to ex- 


port or transport, or cause to be ex- 
ported or transported, from the 
United States to any state named in 
such proclamation, any articles or 
materials until all right, title, and 
interest therein shall have been 
transferred to some foreign govern- 
ment, agency, institution, associa- 
tion, partnership, corporation, or 
national. 


The shipper of such articles or 
materials shall be required to file 
With the collector of the port from 
or through which they are to be ex- 
ported a declaration under oath 
that there exists in no citizen of the 
United States any right, title, or in- 
terest in such articles or materials, 
and to comply with such rules and 
regulations as shall be promulgated 
from time to time. 


Any such declaration so filed shall 
be a conclusive estoppel against any 
claim of any citizen of the United 
States of right, title, or interest in 
such articles or materials. No loss 
incurred by any such citizen in con- 
nection with the sale or transfer of. 
right, title, and interest in any such 
articles or materials shall be made 
the basis of any claim put forward 
by the Government of the United 
States. 


No Recognition 
Of Personal Losses 


(d) Insurance written by under- 
writers on articles or materials in- 
cluded in shipments which are sub- 
ject to restrictions under the pro- 


visions of this joint resolution, and | 


on vessels carrying such shipments, 
shall not be deemed an American in- 
terest therein, and no insurance pol- 
icy issued on such articles or ma- 
terials, or vessels, and no loss in- 
curred thereunder or by the owners 
Of such vessels, shall be made the 
basis of any claim put forward by 
the Government of 
States. 

(e) Whenever any proclamation 
issued under the authority of Sec- 
tion 1 (a) shall have been revoked 
with respect to any state, the pro- 


visions of this section shall there- _ portation by vessels under charter 
upon cease to apply with respect to | 


Such state, except as to offenses 


(f{) The provisions of subsection 
(a) of this section shall not apply 


: to transportation by American ves- 
Sels on or over lakes, rivers, and in- 
land waters bordering on the United 
« States, or to transportation by air- | 
Craft on or over lands bordering on 


the United 


How Senate Would Substitute “Cash-and-Carry’ System For Arms 


Embargo—The Restrictions on War-Time Trade and Travel 


the United States; and the provi-4% Travel on vessels 


sions of subsection (c) of this sec- | 


tion shall not apply to such trans- 
portation of mail, personal effects of 
any individual on any such vessel, 
and necessary supplies for any such 
vessel. 

(zg) The provisions of subsections 
(a) and (c) of this section shall not 
apply (1) to transportation by 


States: 


Sec. 5. (a) Whenever the Presi- 
dent shall have issued a proclama- 
tion under the authority of Section 
1 (a), it shall thereafter be unlaw- 
ful for any citizen of the United 
States to travel on any vessel of any 
state named in such proclamation, 
except in accordance with such rules 


shipment could be made. 


trade are defined. 


With the President’s plea for repeal of the arms embargo 
to belligerents still echoing, Congress is given a preview 
of what this nation’s new Neutrality Act may be like. 


Sent to the Senate by the Foreign Relations Committee, 
the new Neutrality Bill is designed to supplant the present 
Neutrality Act, which was published in full in The United 
States News on September 5. 


The bill is a radical departure from existing law. 


Instead of banning shipments of arms and implements 
of war to belligerents, the new measure would permit such 
exports with the stipulation that no American vessel could 
transport such articles, and that title to the goods shipped 
would have to be transferred to the purchaser before any 


In addition, numerous other issues affecting war-time 


In view of the importance attached to this program in 
America’s foreign affairs, The United States News pre- 
sents herewith the full text of the new Neutrality Bill as 
it was reported to the Senate from Committee. 


American vessels to any place ‘ing and regulations as may be pre- 


the Western Hemisphere south of 
thirty degrees north !atitude of any 
articles or materials which are to 
be used exclusively by an American 
vessel; (2) to transportation by 
American vessels of mail, passengers, 
and personal effects of any individ- 
ual on any such vessel from any 
port in the United States to a port 
in the Western Hemisphere south of 
thirty degrees north latitude; or (3) 
to transportation by aircraft from 
any port in the United States to any 
port on the Pacific Ocean or the 
China Sea of mail, passengers, per- 
sonal effects of individuals on such 
aircraft, and necessary supplies for 
such aircraft. All transportation re- 
ferred to in this subsection and sub- 
section (f) shall be subject to such 
restrictions, rules, and regulations as 
the President shall prescribe. 

Combat areas: 

Sec. 3. (a) Whenever the Presi- 
dent shall have issued a proclama- 
tion under the authority of Section 
1 (a), and he shall thereafter find 
that the protection of citizens of the 
United States so requires, he shall, 
by proclamation, define combat 
areas, and thereafter it shall be un- 
lawful, except under such rules and 
regulations as may be prescribed, 
for any citizen of the United States 
or any American vessel to proceed 
into or through any such combat 
area. 

(b) In. case of the violation of any 
of the provisions of this section by 
any American vessel, or any owner 
or Officer thereof, such vessel, owner, 
or Officer shall be fined not more 
than $50,000 or imprisoned for not 
more than five years, or both. 
Should the owner of such vessel be 
a corporation, organization, or asso- 
ciation, each officer or director 
participating in the violation shall 
be liable to the penalty herein- 
above prescribed. In case of the 
violation of this section by any citi- 
zen traveling as a passenger, such 
passenger may be fined not more 
than $10,000 or imprisoned for not 
more than two years, or both. 

(c) The President may from time 
to time modify or extend any proc- 
lamation issued under the authority 
of this section, and when the con- 
ditions which shall have caused him 
to issue any such proclamation shall 
have ceased to exist he shall revoke 
such proclamation and the provi- 
sions of this section shall thereupon 
cease to apply, except as to offenses 
committed prior to such revocation. 

American Red Cross: 


Sec. 4. The provisions of Section 


2 (a) shall not prohibit the trans- 


or other direction and control of the 
American Red Cross, proceeding un- 
der safe conduct granted by states 
named in any proclamation issued 
under the authority of Section 1 
(a), of officers and American Red 


| Cross personnel, medical personnel, 


and medical supplies, food, and 
clothing, for the relief of human 
suffering. 


scribed. 

(b) Whenever any proclamation 
issued under the authority of Sec- 
tion 1 (a) shall have been revoked 
with respect to any state the pro- 
visions of this section shall there- 
fipon cease to apply with respect to 
such state, except as to offenses 
committed prior to such revocation. 


Denial of Arms 


to U. S. Ships 


Arming of American merchant 
vessels prohibited: 

Sec. 6. Whenever the President 
shall have issued a_ proclamation 
under the authority of Section 1 
(a), it shall thereafter be unlawful, 
until such proclamation is revoked, 
for any American vessel, engaged in 
commerce with any foreign state to 
be armed, except with small arms 
and ammunition therefor, which the 
President may deem necessary and 
shall publicly designate for the pres- 
ervation of discipline aboard any 
such vessel. 

Financial transactions: 

Sec. 7. (a) Whenever the President 
Shall have issued a _ proclamation 
under the authority of Section 1 
(a), it shall thereafter be unlawful 
for any person within the United 
States to purchase, sell, or exchange 
bonds, securities, or other obliga- 
tions of the government of any state 
named in such proclamation, or of 
any political subdivision of any such 
state, or of any person acting for or 
on behalf of the government of any 
such state, issued after the date of 
such proclamation, or to make any 
loan or extend any credit to any 
such government, political subdi- 
Vision, or person: 

Provided, That if the President 
Shall find that such action will serve 
to protect the commercial or other 
interests of the United States or its 
citizens, he may, in his discretion, 
and to such extent and under such 
regulations as he may prescribe, ex- 
cept from the operation of this sec- 
tion ordinary commercial credits 
and short-time obligations in aid of 
legal transactions and of a charac- 
ter customarily used in normal 
peace-time commercial transactions, 
but only if such credits and obliga- 
tions have maturities of not more 
than 90 days and are not renewable. 

If any government, political sub- 
division, or person to which credit 
has been extended pursuant to the 
authority vested in the President 
under this subsection is in default 
in whole or in part upon any ob- 
ligation to which such extension of 
credit relates, no further extension 
of credit to such government, politi- 
cal subdivision, or person shal] be 
made or authorized under this sub- 
section during the period of such 
default. 

The President shall report to Con- 
gress every six months any and all 
exceptions granted under this sub- 
section, together with the amounts 
of credits involved. 

(b) The provisions of this section 


? 


of belligerent + shall not apply to a renewal or ad- 4 


justment of such indebtedness as 
may exist on the date of such proc- 
lamation. 


(c) Whoever shall violate any of 
the provisions of this section, or of 
any regulations issued thereunder, 
shall, upon conviction thereof, be 
fined not more than $50,000 or im- 
prisoned for not more than five 
years, or both. Should the violation 
be by a corporation, organization, or 
association, each officer or direcfor 
thereof participating in the violation 
Shall be liable to the penalty herein 
prescribed. 


(d) Whenever any proclamation 
issued under the authority of Sec- 
tion 1 (a) shall have been revoked 
with respect to any state the provi- 
sions of this section shall thereupon 
cease tagapply with respect to such 
state, except as to offenses commit- 
ted prior to such revocation. 

Solicitation and _ collection of 
funds: 


Sec. 8. (a) Whenever the President 
shall have issued a proclamation un- 
der the authority of Section 1 (a), it 
shall thereafter be unlawful for any 
person within the United States to 
solicit or receive any contribution for 
or on behalf of the government of 
any state named in such proclama- 
tion or for or on behalf of any agent, 
instrumentality, or supporter of any 
such state. 


(b) Nothing in this section shall 
be construed to prohibit the solici- 
tation or collection of funds to be 
used for medical aid and assistance, 
or for food and clothing to relieve 
human suffering, when such solici- 
tation or collection of funds is made 
on behalf of and for use by any per- 
son or organization which is not act- 
ing for or on behalf or in aid of any 
such government, but all such solici- 
tations and collections of funds 
Shall be in accordance with and 
subject to such rules and regulations 
as may be prescribed. 


(c) Whenever any proclamation 
issued under the authority of Sec- 
tion 1 (a) shall have been revoked 
with respect to any state the pro- 
visions of this section shall there- 
upon cease to apply with respect to 
such state, except as to offenses 
committed prior to such revocation. 

American Republics: 

Sec. 9. This joint resolution shall 
not apply to any American republic 
engaged in war against a non- 
American state or states, provided 
the American republic is not coop- 
erating with a non-American state 
or states in such war. 


Safeguarding Neutrality 


of American Harbors 


Restrictions on use of American 
ports: 

. Sec. 10. (a) Whenever, during any 
war in which the United States is 
neutral, the President, or any person 
thereunto authorized by him, shall 
have cause to believe that any ves- 
sel, domestic or foreign, whether re- 
quiring clearance or not, is about to 
carry out of a port or from the ju- 
risdiction of the United States, fuel, 


men, arms, ammunition, implements | 


of war, or supplies, dispatches, or in- 
formation to any warship, tender, or 
Supply ship of a state named in a 
proclamation issued under the au- 
thority of section l(a), but the 
evidence is not deemed sufficient 
to justify forbidding the departure 
of the vessel as provided for by Sec- 
tion 1, title V, chapter 30, of the Act 
approved June 15, 1917 (40 Stat. 217, 
221; U. S. C., 1934 edition, title 18, 
sec. 31), and if, in the President’s 
judgment, such action will serve to 
maintain peace between the United 
States and foreign states, or to pro- 
tect the commercial interests of the 
United States and its citizens, or to 
promote the security or neutrality 
of the United States, he shall have 
the power and it shall be his duty 
to require the owner, master, or per- 
son in command thereof, before de- 
parting from a port or from the ju- 
risdiction of the United States, to 
give a bond to the United States, 
with sufficient sureties, in such 
amount as he shall deem proper, 
conditioned that the vessel will not 
deliver the men, or any fuel, sup- 
plies, dispatches, information, or any 
part of the cargo, to any warship, 
tender, or supply ship of a state 
named ina proclamation issued un- 
der the authority of Section 1(a). 


(b) If the President, or any per- | 


son thereunto authorized by him, 
Shall find that a vessel, domestic or 
foreign, in a port of the United 
States, has previously departed from 
a@ port or from the jurisdiction of 
the United States during such war 
and delivered men, fuel, supplies, 
dispatches, information, or any part 
of its cargo to a warship, tender, or 
supply ship of a state named in a 
proclamation issued under the au- 
thority of section 1 (a), he may pro- 


e ® 


during the duration of the war. 


Protection Against 


Foreign Submarines 

Submarines and armed merchant 
vessels: 

Sec. 11. Whenever, during any war 
in which the United States is neu- 
tral, the President shall find that 
special restrictions placed on the use 
of the ports and terfitorial waters 
of the United States by the subma- 
rines or armed merchant vessels of a 
foreign state, will serve to maintain 


> hibit the departure of such vessel * renewal of a fee of $100. 


(d) It shall be unlawful for any 
person to export, or attempt to ex- 
port, from the United States to any 
other state, any arms, ammunition, 
or implements of war listed in a 
proclamation issued ‘under the au- 
thority of subsection (i) of this sec- 
tion, or to import, or attempt to im- 
port, to the United States from any 
other state, any of the arms, am- 
munition, or implements of war 
listed in any such _ proclamation, 
without first having submitted to 
the Board the name cf the pur- 


—Harris & Ewing 


GIVE AND TAKE 
As soon as Senator Pittman (right), chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, had handed the Administration’s neu- 
trality resolution to his colleagues, Senator Borah (left) asked 
for a recess in order that the “isolationist” Senators might study 
its provisions. The resolution was finally approved, 16 to 7. 


peace between the United States and + chaser and the terms of sale and 


foreign states, or to protect the com- 
mercial interests of the United 
States and its citizens, or to pro- 
mote thg security of the United 
States, and shall make proclama- 
tion thereof, it shall thereafter be 
unlawful for any such submarine or 
armed merchant vessel to enter a 


port or the territorial waters of the. 


United States or to depart there- 
from, except under such conditions 
and subject to such limitations as 
the President may prescribe. 

Whenever, in his judgment, the 
conditions which have caused him 
to issue his proclamation have 
ceased to exist, he shall revoke his 
proclamation and the provisions of 
this section shall thereupon cease to 
apply. 

National Munitions Control Board: 

Sec. 12. (a) There is hereby estab- 
lished a National Munitions Control 
Board (hereinafter referred to as 
the “Board”). The Board shall con- 
Sist of the Secretary of State, who 
Shall be chairman and executive 
officer of the Board, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of the Navy, and 
the Secretary of Commerce. Except 
as otherwise provided in this section, 
or by other law, the administration 
of this section is vested in the Sec- 
retary of State. The Secretary of 
State shall promulgate such rules 
and regulations with regard to the 
enforcement of this section as he 
may deem necessary to carry out its 
provisions. The Board shall be con- 
vened by the chairman and shall 
hold at least one meeting a year. 


Arms Dealers Must 


All Be Registered 


(b) Every person who engages in 
the business of manufacturing, ex- 
porting, or importing any arms, am- 
munition, and implements of war 
listed in a proclamation issued un- 
der the authority of subsection (i) 
of this section, whether as an ex- 
porter, importer, manufacturer, or 
dealer, shall register with the Secre- 
tary of State his name, or business 
name, principal place of business, 
and places of business in the United 
States, and a list of the arms, am- 
munition and implements of war 
which he manufactures, imports, or 
exports, 

(c) Every person required to reg- 
ister under this section shall notify 
the Secretary of State of any change 
in the arms, ammunition, or imple- 
ments of war which he exports, im- 
ports, or manufactures; and upon 
such notification the Secretary of 
State shall issue to such person an 
amended certificate of registration, 
free of charge, which shall remain 
valid until the date of expiration of 
the original certificate. 

Every person required to register 
under the provisions of this section 


shall pay a registration fee of $100. | 
Upon receipt of the required regis- | 


tration fee, the Secretary of State 
shall issue a registration certificate 
valid for five years, which shall be 
renewable for further periods of five 
years upon the payment for each 


© 


 @ 


having obtained a license therefor. 

(e) All persons required to regis- 
ter under this section shall main- 
tain, subject to the inspection of the 
Secretary of State, or any person 
or persons designated by him, such 
permanent records of manufacture 
for export, importation, and expor- 
tation of arms, ammunition, and 
implements of war as the Secretary 
of State shall prescribe. 

(f) Licenses shall be issued by the 
Secretary of State to persons who 
have registered as herein provided 
for, except in cases of export 
or import licenses where the export 
of arms, ammunition, of imple- 
ments of war would be in. vio- 
lation of this joint resolution or any 
Other law of the United States, or 
of a treaty to which the United 
States is a party, in which cases such 
licenses shall not be issued. 


(g) No purchase of arms, ammu- 
nition, or implements of war shall 
be made on behalf of the United 
States by any. officer, executive de- 
partment, or independent establish- 
ment of the Government from any 
person who shall have failed to reg- 
ister under the provisions of this 
joint resolution. 

(h) The Board shall make a re- 
port to Congress on January 1 and 
July 1 of each year, copies of which 
Shall be distributed as are other re- 
ports transmitted to Congress. Such 
reports shall contain such informa- 
tion and data collected by the Board 
as may be considered of value in the 
determination of questions con- 
nected with the control of trade in 
arms, ammunition, and implements 
of war, including the name of the 
purchaser and the terms of sale 
made under such license. 

The Board shall include in such 
reports a list of all persons required 
te register under the provisions of 
this joint resolution, and full infor- 
mation concerning the licenses is- 
sued hereunder, including the name 
of the purchaser and the terms of 
Sale made under such license. 

(i) The President is hereby au- 
thorized to proclaim upon recom- 
mendation of the Board from time 
to time a list of articles which shall 
be considered arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war for the pur- 
poses of this section. 


Additional Powers 


For President 
Regulations: 


4 


herein provided, such violator or 

violators, upon conviction, Shall he 
fined not more than $10,000, or im. 
prisoned not more than two years 
or both. 

Definitions: 

Sec. 15. For the purposes of this 
joint resolution— 

(a) The term “United Statec” 
when used in a geographical] sense 
includes the several States and Ter- 
ritories, the insular possessions of 
the United States (including the 
Philippine Islands), the Cana] Zone, 
and the District of Columbia. 

(b) The term “person” includes A 
partnership, company, association 
or corporation, as well as a natural 
person. 

(c) The term “vessel” means 
every description of watercraft and 
aircraft capable of being used as a 
means of transportation on, under 
Or over water. 

(d) The term “American vesse]" 
means any vessel documented, and 
any aircraft registered or licensed, 
under the laws of the United States. 

(e) The term “state” shall include 
nation, government, and country, 


Wide Application 
Of the Measure 


(f) The term “citizen” shal] in- 
clude any individual owing allegi- 
ance to the United States, a part- 
nership, company, or association 
composed in whole or in part of citi- 
zens Of the United States, and any 
corporation organized and existing 
under the laws of the United States 
as defined in subsection (a) of this 
section. 

Separability of provisions: 

Sec. 16. If any of the provisions 
of this joint resolution, or the ap- 
plication thereof to any person or 
circumstance, is held invalid, the re- 
mainder of the joint resolution, and 
the application of such provision to 
other persons or circumstances, sha]! 
not be affected thereby. 


Appropriations: 


Sec. 17. There is hereby auihor- 
ized to be appropriated from time to 
time, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such 
amounts as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions and accom- 
plish the purposes of this joint reso- 
lution. 

Repeals: 

Sec. 18. The joint resolution of 
August 31, 1935, as amended, and 
the joint resolution of January §, 
1937, are hereby repealed; but of- 
fenses committed and penalties, for- 
feitures, or liabilities incurred under 
either of such joint resolutions prior 
to the date of enactment of this joint 
resolution may be prosecuted and 
punished, and suits and proceedings 
for violations of either of such joint 
resolutions or of any rule or regu- 
lation issued pursuant thereto may 
be commenced and prosecuted, in 
the same manner and with the same 
effect as if such joint resolutions had 
not been repealed. 

Sec. 19. This joint resolution may 
be cited as the “Neutrality Act of 
1939.” 

Amend the title so as to read: 
“Joint resolution to preserve tne 
neutrality and the peace of the 
United States and to secure ‘hé 
safety of its citizens and their 'n- 
terests.” 


War’s Effects 
On Railroads 


Sec. 13. The President may, from | 


time to time, promulgate such rules 
and regulations, not inconsistent 
with law as may be necessary and 
proper to carry out any of the pro- 
visions of this joint resolution; and 
he may exercise any power or au- 
thority conferred on him by this 
joint resolution through such officer 
or Officers, or agency or agencies, as 
he shall direct. | 
General penalty provision: 


| 


[Continued From Page 


Division of the Association of Amer- _ 


ican Railorads has issued a circu.al 
letter to members of Shippers’ Ad- 
visory Boards asking cooperatio, 
“Freight car loadings, while still 
considerably under the volume of 
1929 and earlier years, are increasing 
rapidly,” this letter, dated Sept. 21, 
asserts. “In fact,” it continues, ‘ 
is doubted if there has ever been ‘"® 
degree of acceleration which has °° 
curred within the last month.” 
‘Revenue freight loadings for ‘he 
week ended Sept. 2% were 814.828 
cars, the largest of any week since 
1937. Rail executives believe this bes 
be the peak of 1939, as peaks in raile 
road freight traffic come in Septem- 
ber or October, under normal condi- 
tions. 


Total freight cars owned by the 


| Class 1 railroads, which represented 


93 per cent of the mileage operated 
and 96 per cent of the railroad rev* 
enues, are about 1,787,000. The high 
point was 2,442,000 in 1925. Locom®* 
tives number 43,000, contrasted with 
64,357 in 1925. 

Railroad officials, however, pont 
to increased efficiency to counteract 
smaller numbers. The average ¢* 
capacity now is 49.47 tons, compared 
with 44.65 tons 14 years ago, tractive 
power of locomotives today is 49,958 
pounds, compared with 40,325 pound 


ioht 
Sec. 14. In every case of the viola- | in 1925. The average speed of freigh 


tion of any of the provisions of this | trains between terminals in the 


joint resolution or of any rule or 
regulation issued pursuant thereto 


first 
half of 1939 was 64 per cent anes 
than in 1920. Terminal facilit!€ 


where a specific penalty is not | have been improved substantial/y: 
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° AROUND THE WORLD: PEACE HINTS 
News -Limes 
TITLE REG. APPLD. FOR 
TITLE REGISTERED U, S. PATENT OFFICE IN CHINA: TURKEY S N EW ROLE i 
STRATEGY OF THE WAR. 
7 : CHI NA + is perched on Rumania’s north fron- ¢ temporary premier, General —" government seems to keep cool. A if 
dg | N G S O V F R F U tier and Bucharest fears for Bessa- | Seanu. . _ trade treaty with Germany was re- W 
W R O E suggested as peace | rabia, which used to be Russian. tox newed last week, containing no sur- 
| Nazi-like Iron Guardists have shot garia to the south still wants mor- prise clauses deeding away any por- 
WoO new weapons of strategy ares That new strategy is air power as bow Premier Calinescu, but an equally | sels of Rumania. All these hungry | tion of Rumania’s sovereignty. a 
being sharpened by Germany’s | an attack weapon to demolish the aaa ent antes Gen 93 mente abd neutral successor has been installed: | neighbors look now to Moscow and | Diplomats believe that if any Bal- a 
” resourceful war-makers and peace- | British fleet. Its use may have been Guinene Sadie dtinintes Wane Constantin Argetoianu, president of | now to Berlin for aid in getting slices _ kan nation can weather the current ee 
makers. | hinted in Hitler's Danzig speech Chune-Hul, in tad the Senate and member of the | of Rumania. _ European storm, Rumania stands as 
rt. one is being used to end the war | Sept. 19, when he said: “They (Eng- saniasied that ‘on United Slaton pn Crown Council, who replaces the But through it all King Carol’s | good a chance as the next. s 
now, if | found a weapon which they as mediator, much as Theddore 
. come into play “eng bescays ea nk is invincible, namely, sea —Harris & Ewing Roosevelt loaned his good offices to a. 
| Power. them make no mistake SPIES—BEWARE settle the Russo-Japanese war of 
for several weeks. It received a dra- here, however. The moment could F BI Chi 1905 7? 
tic twist last week in Moscow | come very suddenly in which we 
a. ma cn Tie y i. oa hed week told 230 graduates of the Na- Japan, however, has just gained EVERY DROP a 
which we | tional Police Academy that they | advantage from a truce with Russia 6 YEARS OLD 
itlers "4: ernment in any future emer golian war, and some Japanese 
f strat Latest Claims and Denials troops can now be shifted from the 
. ons of sfrategy. Of Air Attacks north to central and southern China. | ag — ie 
r ways to win wor or peace. : the Baltic Sea which belonged to the | Thus Japan has rejected the peace Ne, os -. a 
' German airplanes last week car- | Czar prior to 1917. idea put forward at Chungking and ens | . “a 
a at The new Russian strongholds in | insists that Generalissimo Chiang 
4 nines Coville ted Sanaa dened & ritish fleet in the North Sea, one | Estonia could be used either against | Kai-shek be removed from office be- a ba MOST DELICATE ee 
, when ; engagement reportedly near the | Germany, who was up till last week | fore Japan will talk peace. : tule a 
Danish coast and another off the | the strongest Baltic Sea power, or xk * OF ALL WHISKIES 
- agreemen De Firth of Forth. against any intruder into the Baltic. a te | utmost confidence and pti a 
threat to consult Winston Churchill, First Lord of Net result of the Russian-Estonian TURKEY | to try Seagram's “V.0." 
measures” if Grea es in anc) the Admiralty, disagrees with the agreement for the present, besides ARACOGLU in Moscow while ave ! rare old Canadian Whisky is lighter, more oh a 
France. do German Propaganda Minister as increasing trade between the two Ribbentrop talks. Ty delicate, finer tasting, we believe, than 
d th these German air ai- | countries four and one-half times, Shukru Saracoglu, Turkey’s foreign | any Scotch, Rye or Bourbon of any age 
the Reichstag and tacks. Germany claims it has sunk a could be to put Russia on a par with minister. went at any price. Seagram's 
start of the campaign against Po- British aircraft carrier, the “Ark Germany in the Baltic Sea. . Canadian is the world’s master- 
land, German leaders have empha- | Royal,” and damaged a cruiser, nition the Gay that Ger- +: 
ze sized their belief that there is no | while Britain denies any damage to many’s bargainer, von Ribbentrop, i a 
= valid reason for a war between Ger- | its ships and asserts shooting down and Joseph Stalin worked out their ay  . ae is 
oe many on the one hand and Britain | of several German planes. How Shoul d three-sided pact. ? me : | ‘— 
and Franc2 on the other. This has Whoever won the Sea battle, it is Suropeans, intensely concerned Dam 
been echoed by Premier Mussolini, | considered important in expert cir- role Turkey will play in de 66 
who said a week ago that “now is , cles that Germany now has begun Neutrality A ct this means only one > | 
is the time to stop the war.” It was | use of its air arm to test the ing: that Russia is holding the Pee ee Ye ig 
repeated at Danzig by Hitler last | strength of the British fleet. This js Turkish ace in its hand for possible a i 
fortnight. into the most important Be Revised? later on if present peace moves Always ask for 
military innovation of the war, many | Seagram’s “V.0.” 
an-Russian peace re | 
Bring Peace Bid “4 Letters from experts on interna- fails to have the effect on 
e- hi | tional affairs, political economists London and Paris, Russia will then 
“Should the Neutrality Act be Re-  ._. 
ferred with Joseph Stalin, the Rus- | British Navy has mastered the sub- vised” and “What pe Ale would you | with Turkey—tying Turkey to the Seagram's “V.O.” Canadian. Rare old blended Canadian whisky. Distilled, aged and blended under the supervision of the Canadien iat 
sian chief, and out of their night- | marine menace, then increased use suggest” were published in the United | Russian bloc in eastern Europe and Government. This whisky is 6 years old. 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Offices: New York. we 
‘ong coriversations has come another | of the air menace will probably be | States News.on September 11,18, and | (AUS barring Great Britain and spamemeennens a 
bid for peace. made by the German war command- 25. Following is an additional reply | France from the Dardanelles and aa 
i Lendon and Paris have rejected | ers, army and navy men expect. from John Thurston, Professor of _ the Black Sea. ti 
to this: invitation to lay down their While Europe awaits the outcome | Political Science, Northwestern Uni- "7 ee 
8° arms and, undoubtedly, the peace | of the peace campaign, diplomatic | versity, Chicago, III. RU M ANI A | iN; 
h strategy will be used some more un- | eyes turn to Tallinn, capital of Es- AM opposed to any relaxation of | | wee | 
to til either it sueceeds or its inventors | tonia, where Russian influence has the Neutrality Act. | 1 ipniente pact with Germany re- a 
a are convinced it has failed beyond | just made important strides. President Roosevelt wishes to re- newed. : . | 
” repair. | The new pact between Russia and | peal the embargo on the sale of im- | Rumania is living dangerously, but Tip} | 
Failure of the peace strategy would | Estonia, which gives the Muscovites | plements of war. Quite clearly his as neutrally as possible. e a ance er ormance 
bring into use a new war strategy | sea and air bases on two islands off | reason is that he hopes to aid the The Soviet hammer and sickle now : 
; that Germany has been testing out | the Estonian coast and one point | British and French, and repeal would 
1 on a comparatively limited scale , on the Estonian littoral, restores to:| have that effect. | 
during the past week. | Russia some of the influence over It is argued that there is no dis- | 
latter can be sold on a cash-and- Or Our aSo0 ine one 
er carry basis, why not the former? e 
at least from an emotional point o 
tf Vg view. Implements of war are more 
at than other goods. Implements look 
= worse, and are more likely to pro- 
voke ill-feeling on the part of the 
wed country that can’t buy them. 
2 Moreover, repeal of the embargo 
we would be a change in policy after 
ad the beginning of hostilities. Repeal 
would necessarily seem to Germany 
ay to be an act which would injure her 
of and help her enemies. The conse- 
quence is the arousing of emotions 
: by action which has the effect of 
wee helping the Allied Powers, and emo- 
we tion is the immediate cause of war. 
President Roosevelt, understand- 
enough, wants to help the Al- 
lies. Apparently the idea is that we 
: can help a little economically but 
- stay out of the fighting. That is an 
attractive but very dangerous idea. 
It is a step toward participation in 
the war. It makes us a very impor- 
tant factor in the war, and it is hard 
to see how a nation which has such 
a vital influence on the fortunes of 
ate the war can hope to escape it. Nor is 
ar this notion of standing on the side- 
d- lines but helping the Allies buckle 
it, on their cartridge belts a particularly 
‘ brave policy. AKE YOUR CHOICE: Gasoline that emphasizes just one good qual- 
of Of course, the sale on a cash-and- 
per eovvp-benie-0l-Guedr Gate“ ity...or gasoline that gives you all 4 in full measure! 
makes us a vital factor in winning 
t the war, even if the embargo of im- If you want full power, pick-up, mileage and cleanliness for your 
he plements of war is retained; and rT; ” . 
yee hence we become a logical target for money— get Balanced Mobilgas. 
This gasoline is made to atomize fast in fast-firing engines...to fire 
328 eS ae evenly and thoroughly. Every drop is selected for high octane value. 
ce war-time sales and war-time profit Every drop is scientifically cleaned to protect today’s close engine 
oY and sell no more than our normal . 
clearances. Try a tankful of Mobilgas today. 
= for that, and, anyway, we appar- 
ently want to help the Allies just a 
little, at a profit. 
#s F One other thing must be borne | 
— T’S A GOOD INSTRUMENT in mind. That is that we are now 4 
nn | laying the foundation for a second Stop at the Sign of 
je 1929. Whether we fight or not, we 
iS Se TO USE BECAUSE BACK OF IT THERE ARE §| cannot have a war boom without a 
post-war depression. The relation- 
ships which constitute the economic 
as FRIENDLY AND COMPETENT PEOPLE SERV- | system are jarred and upset, and de- 
a pression resulting from those dis- * 
Ho : turbances is sure to follow. Mobil ds 
; The business men and others who 
we ING YOU. he ABOUT 300,000 OF THEM See a chance for sales now should g 
ive look just a little further and see the SOCONY-VACUUM SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. | 
Bos specter of an overturned economic 
er B and social system. We escapéd in | a 
1929, although our system has been 
irst ELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM sick ever since. The sick man may | | ae 
ter _ rise from his bed now, but he is liable “a 
ies _ to suffer a serious relapse a little ; 
sys _ later. We escaped in 1929. We may 
| not in 1950. 
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BUSINESS CURVE: 
THE KEY FACTORS 


Real reason for business spurt. 
Speculation vs. long-term industrial 


TITLE REGISTERED U. 8. PATENT OFFICE 


Our Markets South of The Border 


Industrial Forecast 


New Money 


« 


SELLING BONDS 
AT “WHOLESALE” 


What's back of new security issue 
distribution. Effect of “direct sale” 


ASY 
view. Possibility of reaction. | On investors. I from 
rope. 
Gover! 
of tne 
ONTINUED spurting of weekly indices raises ; : middleman is again under fire. This time tion agr 
a question as to whether actual demand MIL or gg MILLIONS OF it is the middleman in the investment busi- recent 
will develop rapidly enough to prevent forma- a 26 0 § 00teag ness—the investment banker. Treasury 
tion of an air pocket which might jolt  busi- ———$—$<$$— +——— — Within the past two weeks two large utility jnerease 
past month was probably the most rapid in $66,582,000 New York Power and Light Company 
history. Steel production advanced again last 700 IMPORTS FROM \ W WAR BRING ll | 1700 34s and the New York Telephone Company's 
week to nearly 84 per cent of capacity. Automo- rs SOUTH AMERICA NEW R| SE IN ee ee es ee es ee | ees $75,000,000 issue. The novel point to these trans- Stree 
bile production is recovering rapidly from its | } Se S se oe actions is that the borrowing corporations have mone 
seasonal low, although output for September will SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE gone around the regular distributors and sold 
fall short of expectations. Building activity, on | Sees : aa oF tee, the securities direct to the investors. ing t 
latest reports, showed some indication of renew- 600 | 1600 
ed expansion but remains one of the laggards : Spotlight on Method 
in the advance. istributi val mat 
continue relatively firm. Lack of actual short- 500 S00 This is a method of security distribution which cine In 
ages in most lines inspires caution, but appre- has been much agitated of late and which is due easy mc 
hension over possible price advances next year for a considerable airing in the next couple of To th 
—especially in steel—combine with anxiety over months. It will be prominently on the program commer 
possible delivery delays and labor troubles to in- of the Investment Bankers’ Association meeting pective 
duce stocking up on the part of industria] con- 400 | 400 in California this month, and will be dealt with sage, th 
sumers and jobbers. in the Temporary National Economic Commit- is not e: 
In Business Spurt 30 0 3 It is asserted that a broad assault is brewing To the 
he point of the whole matter is that the on the investment banking business—that vast that no 
The point of the and somewhat mysterious system of “underwrit- onary 
has been induced by buying for inventory. tionary 
It has not been brought about by actual in- | dealers ig 
crease in demand for finished goods from ulti- bond pl 
That is, the rise is essentially speculative. oe SOUTH AMERICA |} } — tile distributors play in the merchandise mar- ein 
Manufacturers are betting that there will be an cot Won <_< kets. The great “wholesalers” like J. P. Morgan 5 tt 
consumers and foreign importers will come for- | curities are distributed out to “retailers.” who 
ward fast enough to keep the wheels of industry ~ 
The papers are full of speculation as to the 1915 1917 1919 1921 1923 | 1925 1927 1929 | 193} 1933 1935 1987 tutions like banks-and-insurance companies. 
rapidity with which foreign demand will develop 1914 1916 1918 1920 1922 1924 1926 1928 1930 1932 1934 1936 1938 
li cale. The situation is so full of cross : . ues we the 
that definite is almost im- CoprricHT, 1939, sy THE UNITED SraTes News PUBLISHING CORPORATION. unfavorable conditions in the bond market and 
possible. It, is disputed, for instance, to what 1 hoe whole pattern of domestic businéss is expected to be affected by era and the ’29 boom. Despite factors tending to increase trade with the certain regulations of the Securities and Ex- oe 
extent European scuntrtne have stanton up in the war and the new neutrality program. Major point underscored American Republics, economists find any gains to be made in the near change Commission. With bond prices -unstable - 
advance of the war. Reports have been current is our trade with South America. Present exports and imports are con- future ringed with complex problems of capital and labor. The chart the 20-day registration period required by the 
regarding big supplies purchased especially by siderably lower than in such periods as those of the post-World War above shows the trends since 1913. SEC was considered dangerous. By selling di- so 
Great Britain, but the actual returns of British _——— : rect, at private treaty, the necessity for SEC eaiiaiaats 
import trade for the first eight months do not | registration could be avoided.’ odes 
bear out the assumptions in any general way. O O M N S O UT R N TR D A dvantages 
War Developments CH CIR ain A | A For ‘Direct Sale’ 
Condition Exports : : Other advantages are claimed for the method 
The effect of import restrietions and fixed buy- T O m b of direct sale. Twenty large firms with Wal! 
ing prices of the Allies on currents of world trade 2 . Street connections handle over 80 per cent of 
has yet to be ascertained. It is not yet known . the underwriting business in the United States. 
to what extent buying power of raw material ae ; ; The great investment banking firms, moreover. 
producers, suddenly cut off from their Central oer America, having had its trade rela- 4 important relations with Europe. For example, , the United States must import. Along with often exercise wide managerial control over the 
European markets, will suffer and to what ex- tions with the belligerent countries of | Germany is Brazil’s best customer for cotton | Canada and Mexico, it can produce at least corporations for which they act as financial 
tent that will affect exports of American manu- Europe interrupted or disorganized, is turning and her second best for coffee, while supply- eight of the seventeen “strategic materials” agents. Hence the charge of monopoly and 
factured goods. Wall Street domination of investment banking. 
: to the United States both as a source of supply | ing about a fourth of Brazil’s total imports; | listed by the Army and Navy Munitions Board. ; ; 
On the domestic scene a major uncertainty is d Chile Bade the United It is also held. that the distributors’ profits 
the rapidity and extent of any new recovery in and as a market for its products. ; ° . is ve — — valla le materials include the tin of Bolivia, can be saved through direct selling—as appears 
building—particularly housing. As the 1939 sea- On the first outbreak,of the war South Amert- portant a market as the United States, and im- the antimony of Bolivia and Mexico, bismuth in the two instances above reported. 
son is now practically over it might not be sur- can importers began sending urgent inquiries to | ports nearly as much from Germany as from this | in Bolivia and Peru, tungsten in Bolivia, man- Opponents of direct sale, however, hold that 
ae. if comparatively little in this field de- this country for manufactured products which country. ganese in Brazil, vanadium in Peru, platinum it is a “fair weather proposition” feasible only 
veloped until next spring. | scins teeth Citadines thee a buying from Ger- Now that intercourse with Germany is almost | in Colombia and mica in Brazil. because of surplus investment funds, and that 
Until these various factors of uncertainty clear y ih a : impossible, Brazil finds her supplies of coffee Sent ad : the investment banker performs an indispensa- Do vou 
up it is impossible to predict very closely the many, Great Britain or elsewhere in Western 4 : he Pe Argentina is one of the world’s largest wool ble function in providing a selling organization, plovee a 
shape of the business curve from now until, say, Europe. This foreshadows an increase in our | 4n¢ cotton backing up on her han s. Great | producers., Venezuela is a leading producer of assuming the risks, protecting the investor gency ? 
me middle of next year. Enough is apparent, trade with the Southern Republics, somewhat Britain is imposing import restrictions and set- petroleum, and deposits are also worked in through his prior investigation of the securities ips 
owever, to lead the best-informed observers to 1 , ae offered; and providi ide distribution. aig 
that which took place during the World three p ing wide wut of 
conclude that caution is the better part of valor 4 dor 
and th u—in addition to Mexico. 
at a reaction some time between now and New trade channels to Latin I 
pring is much more likely than any “straight However, there is another side to the story. ron is relatively scarce; copper, lead and zinc 7 aur CO 
line” advance. South American exporters have suddenly had Americas. Meaning to business men. abundant. Brazil was the original producer of Th V, } & ers. Yet 
their European markets disrupted. Since the The outlook for exports. rubber, but its output has now dwindled to @ Ol ¢ ployees | 
TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE chief exports from South America are raw ma- minor proportions. is nas 
e terials, in part competing with those of the | a G } } 
1] 4 C 4 United States, the industrial markets of Europe | ting prices which foreign exporters can take or | A Large Part insets alien ines Olidlan i ye \ 
take more of South America’s surplus products | leave. This bears particularly heavily on Ar- hank cr 
O ¥ Busin GSS than we do. Reduction of raw material exports gentina, about a third of whose exports find an nay tage om ae ROBERT E. FREER nance 
to Europe means reduced supplies of foreign | outlet in the United Kingdom. Is In Default 
exchange and a curtailment of South American | two billion in Mexi Chairman, Federal Trade Commission able coll 
purchasing power for any and all foreign on ae 8 ° ae Sve opment ° : : sexice, the Gulf and the Carib- HILE there has been a great deal of progress ment tal 
GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY products. : out merican United States trade with ean, plus 3% billion in Canada, makes 83% bil- in formal legal proceedings under the pro- oe HO 
OF NEW YORK Business Aided South America during lion out of a total of 15 billion private foreign cedure set up in the Wheeler-Lea Act to stop wid 
Hicher I Unless, therefore, the By World W the World War period | investments of the United States. We have 414 false advertising, F have been pleased to observe, | 
igher Imports United States takes more y wor ar may be seen from the billion in Europe. the AMOUNT. 
‘ain j ; nterest among advertisers in pure | 
od Rm 2 ——e as a cm : Are Needed to South American goods chart at the top of the page. Between 1913 and Given more favorable political conditions, analysis of aed in the light of the i require- OF 
losses due to the ibm» Rake ae oe Help Exports ny ses find ie oe 1917 this trade doubled, and by 1920 our exports | large amounts of capital could be further em- ments of truth and honesty. om 
eral impoverishment that must overtake the bel- Knew nd bey he on the in- | to South America had quadrupled in dollar | ployed in South America. However there are Both the Wheeler-Lea Act and the new Food ae 
ligerent nations. ae rade opportunities which have resulted | yalue while imports from there were over 314 | other important difficulties in the way of “hemi- and Drug Act have awakened advertisers to 4 1 $20 
Equally inevitable, perhaps even more disas- rom the war. . times as great as in 1913. A considerable part | sphere isolation.” One is the labor problem. realigzation of the forse and extent of omer | te 
trous in the end, will be the financial disorder At present the United States has only about | of this expansion was due to the 150 per cent | South America, with an area well over double rarer ye a ee tee 
likely to follow in the wake of war. Monetary 20-25 per cent of South America’s trade, going | rise in prices, 1913-20, but there was an increase | that of the United States. has only 88 million a ee ; 180 
confusion that arose from the World War and and coming—though we have a considerab] in trade volume of about 50 per cent ; : ; z : The past year has also been important to thé 
its aftermath have been major factors in the ne ae wae P : population of which a large proportion is Commission because of the number and scope 80 
international economic situation for 25 years. It more ominant position in the foreign trade of After the War these gains were well main- Indian. Many of the essential commodities of proceedings involving combination to fix ‘nn 
is virtually certain the present war, unless it Mexico and Cuba. Four of the South American | tained—in fact, after recovery from the 1921 | which the continent is capable of producing are prices and restrain competition, in addition ' reany 
ends quickly, will have to be financed mainly by countries (in addition to the Guianas, which | depression, they were augmented. By 1929, our | now produced at low cost in the Orient, where the "Robinscs-Pataan and Wheeler-Les Aes 6 Ne 
the same inflationary methods. are European colonies) h he bulk of thei i i i eon. . 
p ave tne bulk of their South American trade was nearly as much, in labor supplies are far greater and wages low 
It is to be feared, if the war is long and costly, trade dealings with five European countries in- | dollars, as in 1920—and reater in physical vol At t their hemi i In addition to private monopolistic devict® 
the consequences will be even more far-reaching, ta f emisphere is very far from the municipal and State statute books now bristle 
In the final reckoning, the losses to the United 1 the western theatre o war. Argen- ume. Since the 1932 depression the lost ground | being commercially independent of the rest of with restrictive ordinances and laws. Fortu- 
States, along with the rest of the world, will be tina, Bolivia, Peru and Uruguay ordinarily ship | has not been recovered. In 1937, the best post- | the world. As before noted the United States nately, barriers to trade have caused such repel 
incalculable. from 50 to 85 per cent of their export products depression year, both imports and exports re- | has only a fifth to a fourth of South America’s cussions that ° healthy reaction has sprung UP 
The immediate effects of the outbreak of war to the five countries indicated—Great Britain, | mained decidedly below the 1929 level. trade. Conversely the South American trade— on ee Ae Glew 
on American business as a whole cannot yet be Germany, France, Belgium, and The Nether- bias ; i d ; | Good old-fashioned competition may, like the 
gauged with any accuracy. EE RO RP aS f, ‘ee South America is looked to as a potential out- | 8°!ng and coming—constitutes only 11 or 12 per good old army iodine, sting in the application, a 
Despite measures to enforce neutrality and rine th wl , ‘ rhe ons a fourth to a | Jet for American capital and a means of stimu- | cent of our own foreign commerce.’ All Latin but it nevertheless constitutes your best prevé!- rohties 
avoid the possibility of international “incidents ” | imports from u e same sources. lating that extension of our durable goods in- | America in the aggregate accounts for some 15 tive for any possible infection of paternalistic Y1g \ : 
it is likely that the war will stimulate the ef- The United States leads in the trade with | dustries which is necessary to full recovery. to 20 per cent, and the Western Hemisphere as governmental regulation. ial Please 
ie ieoeien amend for the products of the Brazil, Chile, Colombia and Venezuela. But The continent of course is rich in resources a whole for less than one third. Pagar: eg aes = eS ae \ 
€S rom a stateme e Nationa olesale Drug ‘San 
nt Sept. 25.) some of these latter countries also have very partly undeveloped, of those materials which L. M.° GRAVES tion, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Sept. 27.) 
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——_" | port from the Federal Reserve Board. | receive in revenue. In addition, the | a 
, | Withdrawal of the Board from the Treasury must meet notes amount- | ae 
© | market was forced by the Treasury, ing to $526,232,500 which mature in is <4 
after some disagreement between December. 
+ } I | ee + | Chairman Eccles and Secretary Mor- With its cash reserve of approxi- | . 
genthau, to permit the establish- mately $1,500,000,000 a new Treasury 
' ment of a “natural” or unsupported jssue of bonds or notes could be post- a 
market in which a new issue can be. poned for a few months. Whether | ti 
floated. Announcement of the new forthcoming issue covers only 
1 my _ issue can be expected Oct. 4 if bond | enough to meet present needs or is ‘ 
INewsa nals; War VS Fas Mone Ma rket prices hold. also in anticipation of future needs ia 
. y y To meet expenses this year, the will give final confirmation to the a 
| Treasury needs approximately $2.- official view of the continuation of | 
asy money is not being driven¢ . ¥ + “easy money,” which is money at + tion of four important factors, 370,000,000 more than it expects to | easy money as the war develops, - 
from the market by war in “| low interest rates, not money that is | namely: | 
| | easy to borrow. The bankers at i. Supply. Banks tre- 
Government experts and leaders | Seattle were warned by leaders pra _ mendous amounts of excess reserves '_ 
of the American Bankers Associa- war is a harbinger of eventual de- | or idle capital whicn will support oS 
van agree on this. Both view the | pression, that the United States | some $30,000,000,000 in credits. No | a 
centr’ downward movements of . § §.. | would suffer eventuaily from effects excess reserves existed during the See 
Seaened bonds and the consequent | ee * _ of the present war despite a tempo- — war period 1914 to 1918, or at any | | 
werease of interest rates on the cap- | rary business boom. | | 
| “Your Economic Policy Commis- | devaluation h 
_— | : sion,” the report states, “takes this | tured by the flight of gold from | : W én You overnight, way ae er 
: d Wall | : opportunity to remind all bankers | Europe. | aii | al Chicago and Denver. Every con- 
Washington an a | that the tragic outbreak of another 2. Demand. Industry is meeting | a come to ceivable accommodation. Leave 
Street. wa tch the “easy | great war marks the beginning of a current orders without expanding | ae | a pm. Arrive Denver 
ra period in which the granting of new | its borrowing to any important de- | wa NEW YORK THE TWIN ZEPHYRS—leave Chicago 
money market. The mean- | credits and the expansion of exist- | gree. With notable exceptions, there | oe eS twice daily—8:45 am and 4:00 pm. 
ing to investors. | | ing ones should be conducted with | is little immediate demand for large | aoe ore * Glide to St. Paul and Minneapolis 
| | special prudence and thoughtful _ credits proportionate to those de- the record time over the scenic 
| | manded in 1915 and 1916. Terry issigssippi river route. 
| The Government view of the turn | 3. Psychological. The country has 
ital market as an expected readjust~ | in Government bond ‘prices, after a | acquired a sophisticated view of war ea — | gas City; also between Houston 
ment. Neither. view the Fecens Ge- | seven-point decline during the pre- | as a longtime-potential danger to | — and Dallas-Ft, Worth; daily 
cline in bond prices as a flight from | Wide World | vious six weeks, was in agreement | industry, a view not generally held 25 | &j ee eee ee 
easy money. . SEES WAR’S AFTERMATH with those of ABA leaders. years ago, a view which is partial | : Se a . RIDE THESE WONDER TRAINS — 
To the business man anxious for Leonard P. Ayres, chairman of the insurance against war inflation. | | jacloting 
commercial loans and to the shoo Economic Policy Commission of the Preview Is Based 4. Congress. Although consider- | * GUIDED TOURS and OBSERVATION ROOFS | ing, double-width windows. 
On Four Factors ing repeal of the Neutrality Act to | You haven't seen New York until you've seen | 
noi ae = “the permit shipments of finished muni- | Rockefeller Center; and you haven't seen Rockefeller ___ A FLEET OF FINE STEAM TRAINS T00 
js not expected any time soon to af | the harbinger of depression. True, the decline in Treasury | tions to belligerents, Congress also Center until you've taken the Guided Tour, including EVERYWHERE WEST. All com. 
fect. materially the interest rates he | bonds had increased the interest | is considering other restrictions on all points of interest and the inspiring 50-mile view ___ pletely air-conditioned. No extra 
will have vo pay. e | | __,. | Tate on the capital market from 2.14 | trade with belligerents which will (ay oo RCA Observation Roof | fare on any Burlington train. 
To the investor, this is reassurance | tion's Economic Policy Commission | per cent to 2.79 per cent. But, of- | serve as a further check on war exe 0 oe SY F. F. CRABBE, Genera! Agent 
that no sudden prairie fire of infla- | reported that excess reserves noW | ficials contend that this 30 per cent pansion of credit to finance foreign Special Guided Tour, including Observation 500 Woodwerd Bide...Wemingten 
tionary expansion has been lighted. | held by banks are ample to take | increase is a readjustment and not | war orders. —— - Roof, $1.00 . Observation’ Roof only—40e “weil — 
Unaided recovery of Government , care of any demands for increased | an indication that interest rates are Important in the Government Inquire Information Desk or write Rockefeller Center <: Si te . AMERICA’S FIRST DIFSEL Burlington 
bond prices during the past week | credit which may develop, and that | moving toward their high levels of | view also is the fact that the down- Observation Roofs, R C A Building, New York City, 4) pita ge big .. POWERED STREAMLINED ll 1 
gave active confirmation to- the “our Federal bonds continue to be 1914 to 1918. ward trend of Treasury bonds was ATION ROOFS 
views of the American Bankers As- the soundest of all investments.” | This forecast contradiction of the checked finally without active sup- man | 
sociation in annual convention at Underlined by the Commission’s axiom that war brings higher in- | . a 
Seattle, Wash. There the AsSocia- report is the restricted meaning of | terest rates is based on considera- | 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
LABOR CONVENTIONS: 
PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC Co. 
Common Stock Dividend No. 95 | 
POLICY governing bodies of the + conventions will be the question of 
| nation's two major laoor organ- support for President Roosevelt and 
fog eae hay Steck 0 ths _ izations, the American Federation of | his policies as they relate to labor. 
of Sopembes 30,1955 ane of | Important on the agenda of both 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. | this | conventions also will he the question 
D. H. Foorn, Seeretery- Treasurer, | fortnight again to wrestle with pro- | support for the National Labor 
a | posals for peace and plans for war. | Relations Act. | 
Important on the agenda of both, | 
_ | | At Cincinnati AFL leaders must | 
tional and international unions | 
. 7 and stores of state and city assem- | 
blies, of the wisdom of their vigorous | ‘ 
drive for amendments to the Wag- 
ner Labor Act during the past year. 
| This issue, once to have been the 
3 most controversial of the conven- 
tion, is expected to be met by ref- 
erence to the Labor Board’s recent 
| reversal of some policies. Such re- 
versals by the Board, AFL leaders 
‘contend, constitute admissions of 
‘previous errors against which the 
Federation fought. 
| | In AFL Ranks 
Key man in this dispute, should OMES ARS ILT 
) you have to say ‘“‘no” when an em-_ meet money emergencies of many kinds. i+ materialize, will be Daniel Tobin, TODAY et 
plovee asks for a loan to meet an emer- Borrowers at Household repay their ; 
gency? Does company policy prevent loans in equal monthly instaliments. Veteran president of the largest , 
\ou irom advancing the funds you know. Each may choose the payment schedule AFL union, the International Broth- 
he needs to meet bills that can’t be paid which best fits his budget. This plan erhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs FOR TOMORROW 
out of current earnings? permits borrowers to clear up ~~ in- and Stablemen of America. A de- 
debtedness without sacrifice of living fender of the Labor Board at the 
to act tes Monthly payments. is the leader of the pro-Administra- EN learn from experience to hold fast to This great tribute finds its concrete application in 
ers. Yet where shall you tell your em- Thousands learn money management tion forces within the Federation. | ae sg . : ; 
ployees to borrow? From a bank? Banks Household believes that a family should = Nor will issues at the CIO con- | that which is good. In home construction copper and brass water pipe and heating lines, he 
require collate thi rorkers 0 its best to keep out of unnecessary vention be dissimilar. When the | inc 
seldom To and to all who re- CIO meets at San Francisco, Oct. | this rule applies particularly to the use of materi- 
<a get. hing a friend? Friends usu- nim the service-—-Houschold hgh 10, Sidney Hillman, president of the | als which have proved their worth by retaining and lighting fixtures, in windows and screens and a 
have their ow ‘ms. guidance in money management and. | 
make etter | their beauty and efficiency through years of hard water tanks. Parallel to the great increase in de- 
hank credit is the job of Household Fi- save on daily purchases and get more | £ f mand for copper in regular building construction, a 
nance. At Household responsible fam- out of limited incomes. Household’s con- America, will be the defender of | service, with a minimum of cost for replace- Sh. hy % 
les can borrow up to $300 on their sumer publications are now used in more present governmental policies. CIO | more thousands of tons are being utilized each ie 
character and earning ability. No bank- than a thousand schools and colleges. President Lewis has been out- ment Of repait. dicing! 
abl collateral is needed, no wage assign- Wouldn't you like to know about this spoken recently in his opposition to year for air-conditioning equipment. a] 
oer and_-women, to your employees? ‘The coupon below | #ilure. of. those. policies to. produce Copper and its alloys, through the years, have Through its manufacturing subsidiaries, Anaconda 
méical and dental bills, make repairs, you further information wit 


“en insurance in force, pay taxes— 


out obligation. Why not send it now? 


000,000 idle. Further, Mr. Lewis and 


require. 


enjoyéd constantly widening use because their 


supplies much of the “red metal” used in our 


other CIO leaders resistance to corrosion and long life provide ser- homes, factories and office buildings. 
er more critical of the Labor | 
AMOUNT AMOUNT PAID BACK EACH MONTH vice which is an outstanding economy. And 
CASH . . would have been certain approval because homeowners, builders, architects and ry “e 
| 2 4 10 12 14 20 
i LOAN | months | months | months | months | months | months | months | months | months | months for that agency may not come oO . . . : : - - oa , ae 
— loan | loan | loan | loan | loan | loan | loan’ | loan | loam | loam Of the San Francisco convention financing institutions more than ever recognize Copper is one of those basic industries through “ 
($20 1038 | $5.32 | $3.63 | $2.79 |$ 229 |$ 1.95 | $2020$50 loaned for 12 months or less without dispute, the value of the “red metal today over twenty whose development America has prospered greatly. 
30 "5.94 | 13.29 9.08 1.97 5.71 4.87 | 2 
: 6 41.51 21.27 14.52 116 9.14 7.80 § 6.84 $ 6.13 $ 5.57 $5.13 That President Roosevelt Ss annual million more pounds of copper a year are being Essential though copper 1S today to every activity ¥ 
message to both conventions will ‘ 
100 26.5 5 5 : 9.75 8.55 7.66 6.97 5.41 r@ 
180 12.83 11.49 10.45 ask for reconciliation has been an- used in building, exclusive of electrical of modern man, much is yet to come... through # 
53.16 oy 19.50 var 15.32 13.93 12.83 nounced. No less certain at this than in 1929, although building volume 1S only continued research and constantly improving 
129.71 | 66.45 | 45.39 | 3487 | 2856 | 24.87 | 2158 | 1915 | 17.42 | 16.04 moment, according to the | general | ot 
| 155.65 | 79.75 | 54.46 | 41.84 | 34.28 | 29.25 | 25.66 | 2298 | 20.90 | 19.24 | | view, is it that both conventions will about Naik what it then was, : 39263 B 
unhappily put aside his request. AFL 
‘90° e Dayments figured at 245° per month and based on prompt payment are in effect in mun 4 
New York and nine other wt Due to local conditions, rates elsewhere vary slightly. leaders, as much as CIO leaders, are eS 
of policies which reconciliation would Pet 
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Both AFL and CIO have recently 
stood their ground in major offen- 
sives by rival groups. The AFL in 
the motion picture industry de- 
feated a ClO-sponsored independent 
union in an election among tech- 
nicians of 10 motion picture com- 
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ee panies in Hollywood. The CIO au- 25 Broadway New York 

mé Dooklets about Household s family down, the Labor Board-supervised 

Nam, elections in the automobile industry, 
| is reconsolidating its position shat- 
i. of its president, Homer Martin, last 
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spring. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


The 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 


FIRE has been lighted that may be somewhat lo- 
calized, or that may yet set all Europe on fire, and 
consume civilization as we know it. Such amaz- 
ing things have happened, and are happening 
every day, that I think only a very hardy mind will ven- 
ture to predict anything about the future, even the near 
future. With more information, more readily available 
to more people, than was ever the case before, the world 
was never so much in the dark. 

How shall we think, and what shall we do, in days 
like these? I want to say one thing for the strengthening 
of your own faith: and that is that God always vindicates 
Himself in history, whether man does good or does evil, 
keeps peace or makes war. The Lord IS King. 


To give us character, God gave us freedom. We can 


act as we will, in accordance with God’s laws, or contrary 
to them. It lies in our own hands whether we shall seek 
the righteousness that makes for peace, or the unright- 
eousness that makes for.war. A selfish, materialistic 
world, riddled with fear, greed and hate, js going to have 
war. War is the final confusion and misery of a selfish 


humanity. God wants at all times to reach the hearts of | 
all of us. God will reach us by love if possible. But God 


will reach us by judgment if necessary. If we will not 
listen to the call of His love, then we must be reminded 
of Him by the outworking of His law. 

When individuals, or the world at large, put themselves 
beyond the range of God’s immediate control, they do it 
because they want to be selfish; but that selfishness goes 
on to produce such a world as drives them back, in the 
long run, to the God from Whom they have run away, 


Who alone can produce in us the decency that will create © 


a decent world. 3 

God always has two strings to His bow: love and law. 
He would rather play on the string of love, every time; 
but if we deafen our ears to that sound, then He has to 
play on the string of law, to which we all must listen. 
War is not His punishment of us, it is our own foolish 
refusal to take His way, it is the consequence of taking 
our own way. It ought to be a very direct proof to us all 
that we have taken the wrong way, and a very sharp re- 
minder that there is another way, the way of God. 

One will often hear in these days that “Christianity has 
failed.” Has it? You and I, and thousands like us every- 
where in the church throughout the world, have failed to 
give to the world at large sufficient demonstrations of 
Christianity as applied to immediate personal, local, prob- 
lems as would make the world want to apply Christi- 
anity to its problems. 
PEOPLE HAVE We have failed—failed to make 
that application which would be 
such a demonstration. We have 


FAILED, NOT 
CHRISTIANITY failed to catch the imagination 
of the people who really run the 


world. We have been busy defending Christianity intel- 
lectually, or mouthing general statements about its eth- 
ical teachings, instead of beginning at the one point where 
Christianity has ever been convincing, and that is when 
it shows men how to repent before God, and how to admit 
their own faults to other people. 

The general level of living on the part of Christian and 
church people is not sufficiently above that of the rest of 
mankind to convince him that we have anything he hasn’t 
got. And in this we have failed. But when Christians be- 
gin admitting their own faults, apologizing for them to 
men as well as to God, and so bring about reconciliation 
—in homes, in businesses, in politics—then you have the 
practical demonstration which will commend itself to 
Statesmen in settling national and international disputes. 

Christianity has not failed, and cannot fail. We 
Christians have failed, lamentably and almost universally. 

The coming of war is a judgment upon us for our fail- 
ure to bring the answer to the world, as much as it is a 
judgment upon the world for not seeking God’s answer. 
Our task, clearly, is not to run away from what we have 
been trying to do: it is rather to put into practise the 
things we have been talking about. For it is perfectly 
obvious that what the world needs is more of Christianity, 
not less of it. 

And let us also be very clear about the war-guilt. The 
real guilt lies, not with one man, nor one nation, but with 
every man, every race, every nation. In every country, 
and in every individual, are forces of greed, ambition, self- 
will, fear, hatred, jealousy, which are the real seeds of 
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war. He that is without sin—man or nation—let him 
cast the first stone at another man or nation! If after 
the Great War all nations had repented before God, and 
been honest and unselfishness with all other nations, we 
should not be where we are today. If peace had been made 
to mean living and unselfish brotherhood, instead of 
the chance for national and personal gain, then peace 
might not have perished. 

The peace for which all nations, and all individuals, 
have longed has been too selfish to endure. When, within 
the confines of peace, we go on making our private wars 
—avarice about money, divorce in homes, strikes in in- 
dustry, partisanship in politics—then we break down 
peace altogether, and get private war mirrored in public 
war. 


SHOULD REVERSE We have seen how it fosters 

and foments war to point the 
FINGER OF finger of accusation at other men, 
ACCUSATION 


other nations: when will we 
learn that the way of peace is to 
roint that finger at ourselves, at our nation? 

What we need is a practical method of avplying 
Christianity to world-affairs. The practical method starts 
ct thé’point where you and I face our own and our na- 
t:on’s sins, and point the finger at ourselves. Ma Nyien : 
Tha of Burma says, “If I point a finger at you, three- 
fingers are pointing at myself: but if I point a finger at 
myself, three fingers point at you.” Try that with your 
own hand, and you will see that it is true. But it is far 
truer morally. | 

Christianity never rises up in righteous wrath about 
the wrong-doings of other people: Christianity says, 
“Lord, is it I?”, and repents, and so is able to change 
other people who do wrong. Some of us have never yet 
carned that. We still think that Christianity means tell- 
ing other people they ought to ke good, when actually it 
meats showing ther: how io do it by sharine with them 
our own faults. Everyone on earth who has not learned 
to live that way is responsible for war. 

Conditions today put a real 


ULTIMATE FATE oint on Emerson’s remark that 
OF DEMOCRACY is God’s chance to 
IN OUR HANDS make a world.” It may be lit- 


: erally true that what takes place 
‘n this nation in the next few years determines the course 
cf civilization. Whether democracy continues, whether 
the noble experiment of letting men run their own affairs 
is called a success or a failure, depends directly on us as 
a people. Can we rid ourselves of the bastard-democracy 
of a selfish irresponsibility, and can we win the real de- 
mocracy of unselfish responsibility? That is not a theo- 
retic question for a parson to propose, that is a question 
that practical statesmen and citizens have got to find the 
answer for. 

One touchstone by which we may gauge the moral level 
of America is the quality of our neutrality. There are 
millions in this country for whom neutrality means a 
scornful refusal to get mixed up with the quarrels of for- 
eigners, and thousands for whom it means a chance to go 
on having their own way and to make some money out 
of the fight. But there is a high and true neutrality. 

There is a neutrality which does not take sides because 
it is too busy taking responsibility. 

There is a neutrality which is not that of the critic nor 
arbiter, but of the peace-maker and reconciler. 
WORLD'S ILLS There is a neutrality the heart 
of which is justice and redemp- 
tiveness: justice in facing the 


ARE BASICALLY 
sins of both sides—the sins of 
MORAL ONES Versailles a the past quarter- 


century of international intrigue and selfishness, as well 
as the sins of Hitler and the totalitarians; and redemp- 
tiveness towards both sides, which thinks and works con- 
stantly, not for the defeat of one side and the victory of 
the other, but for the defeat of sin, and the victory of 
God, in every nation. 

America may stay neutral, not so as to play safe, 
nor yet so as to praise or blame from a distance; but so 
as to work out the answer for keeping the world at peace. 

Our neutrality, while others are at war, may be our 
last chance to work out within our own borders those 
reconciliations between factions which alone will give us 


v 


either the opportunity or the right to help to provide the 
makers of a just and lasting peace when the war ends. 

If, in' these days, we learn to keep our head—if neutral- 
ity means for us holding our fire of condemnation and 
hate, and transforming it into the fire of redemptiveness 
and love, if we become first the pace-maker in solving the 
many lesser wars within our own nation, then we may 
become the peace-maker for the world. 

Is that your vision for America? Is the war a warning 
to us to begin without delay setting our own house in 
order? Shall we stop immediately the cheap condemna- 
tion of other countries, and set about the costly condem- 
nation of the wrongs within our own? Shall we declare 
war on selfishness here at home, and prosecute that war 
so vigorously that a purged and chastened and healed and 
harmonized America can, in a spirit of humility, offer the 
world a real way out? 

The crisis is moral—we all know that now. Nothing 
that America can do through political strategy alone will 
really solve the world’s ills, for they are basically moral. 
Only as we find the basis for permanent peace in America 
have we anything to say to the world at large. 

Will you accept the challenge of this kind of role for 
America, and live to produce it as vigorously as you 
would be living if we were ourselves at war? For we are 


_at war: we are at war with the selfishness that endangers 


everything we hold dear. 


RECONCILI ATION, The church should give the 


ead to the nation, for the church 


MAIN BUSINESS | is the classic neutral that should 


OF THE CHURCH know the way to be friendly to- 


ward all, and to change all—to 
take no sides, but to take responsibility for everyone. The 
church stands above the conflicts of people without aloof- 
ness, Pharisaism or the right to judge: it finds out the sin 
on each side of a conflict, and goes for that, and cures it. 
Christ was Himself the great neutral—never neutral to- 
ward sin, but always neutral in a dispute between sinners, 
because always above them, always aware of the wrongs 
on both sides, always the Friend and Helper of everyone. 


The neutrality which stands aside and does nothing, | 


the neutrality which does not plunge in redemptively, has 
nothing to do with Christ or with His church. As Amer- 
ica might be the great reconciling force in the world, the 
church must be the great reconciling force in America. 
Suppose the church began to confess its own faults, in- 
stead of the faults of others? 

Suppose there took place throughout the church every- 
where a great repentance before God, which led on to a 
great reconciliation between men? Suppose we were— 
all of us in the church—so busy changing lives and get- 
ting war out of individuals, and peace into them, that 
their relationships began to be clear, honest, unselfish— 
would that give the church the right and the sure oppor- 
tunity to talk to the nation, and to lead it? I am certain 
that there is nothing the world needs as it needs a tech- 
nique of reconciling human relationships. That is the 
main business of the church. Then it is your main busi- 
ness and mine. Is it God’s plan that everyone of us be 
such peace-makers and reconcilers? 


PEACE IS OUR 
INDIVIDUAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 


The hearts of most of us are 
tender, and we are touched and 
moved and hurt by war. We'd 
like to do something. Shall we 
only offer sympathy and help to 


those affected by the present tragedy, or shall we give our- 


selves to eliminating the seeds of the tragedy of war? 

The places where the war against selfishness in myself 
is still not won, the places,I touch where there is war and 
I have failed to bring the answer, the inadequate thinking 
and planning about this parish, this city, this nation, of 
which I am guilty—these are places where I am responsi- 
ble for the war. 

Can we reverse all this, and become responsible for 
peace? Can we keep so creative under God that He uses 
us all the time to mend broken lives, broken homes, 
broken relationships in industry, and bring people the an- 
swer through the personal admission of wrong, and 
through the adequacy of His direction to give the right 
plan? Can werise up as individuals, as a parish, as a city, 
as a nation, that have found a new spirit, and bring that 
new spirit to other individuals, parishes, cities, and even- 
tually nations? I see no other hope for the world, and no 
other significance for our own existence. 
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